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other meditatively. ‘‘So that crack he 
SEBASTIAN STROME. P on the back of his nut didn’t do his 


































BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, business arter all.” 
Sa “ What do you know about that?” 
CHAPTER XXII. IN THE FOURTH WATCH “Well, it was me give it him, that’s } 
| OF THE NIGHT. all!” 


Tar same evening, after the baby had, “You struck him from behind? I 
been pat to sleep, Strome and Prout sat shouldn’t have thought it of you, Prout.” 
together in the street doorway, smoking, ‘’T'warn’t nothin’ to me which way I hit 
their pipes. The neighbourhood was com- him. He jast passed the door of the pub 
paratively quiet. A few dirt-encrusted as I come out of it—bein’ about two parts 
children were playing in the gutter; there screwed—and I let him have it without 
was a muffled noise of drunken dancing stoppin’ to ax his leave: ‘Take that!’ 
and singing from a house across the way; says I, and down he drops. If he’d done ¢ 
'a women, one side of whose face was you the way he did me, you'd ’a’ ’mashed 
| bleeding from a recent blow, came out and him yerself.” 
stood on the side-walk, muttering curses| ‘ What harm had he ever done you?” 
to herself. A sailor, inarticulately drank,| “Harm enough! Didn’t he set me arter 
| was staggering about the street in the Fanny, without tellin’ me what for, and 
»distance. From the sky above two or she gets killed? and he tells me I’m to 
three stars looked down. Altogether it blame, and calls me a lot o’ names, and 
} was an unusually peaceful and pleasant packs me off without my month coz I’d § 
| evening. 'got tight! So I lets him have it; and § 

“No, she don’t know me, Miss Dene | good enough for him! If I'd knowed as 
don’t,” Prout remarked, as he drew a Miss Dene was his lay, I'd ’a’ let him have 
match along his thigh, and applied it to it a bit hotter than I did; for she’s a 
his pipe-bowl. ‘‘ How should she? Them | decent young lady, as you know, Mr. 
) swells don’t never look at us the way they Strome, bein’ that way with her yerself; 


looks at each other.” | and he ain’t good enough for her.” 
“She isn’t Miss Dene now; she’s! It is conceivable that Prout’s hearer 
married.” | might have owned to some sympathy with 





| “Married? No! Why, I thought she | the sentiment of this speech ; but he chose 
was goin’ to take up with you ag’in by | to say: “ Luckily for you, Fawley got over 
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the looks of it. Who's the lucky man?” | it. That’s what comes of getting drank.” 
“You know the man well enough—| “Not always it don’t, Mr. Strome,” re- 
| Selim Fawley. They were married months | turned Prout demurely. “It was bein’ 
and months ago.” | tight at the graveyard that day as kep’ me 
“Fawley P—and you know’d it? What from pitchin’ into you, know. Howso- 
didn’t yer tell me before for ?” | ever, I don’t drink nothin’ now, an’ I can 
“TI preferred to talk about something | make my fifteen bob or one quid a day, 
else.” | when times ’s good, as honest as the best { 
“Fawley married, is he?” repeated the ‘of ’em. And that’s all along o’ the little 
SSE ee See 
VOL, XXIII, 
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kid, bless its little ’eart! I’d do more than 
that for her, too.” 
“Suppose the baby wasn’t here, you 


wouldn’t go back to drinking and thieving, | y 


would you?” 

“Wouldn't I? Why not? What call 
would I have to keep steady, ’cept for 
her? Other folks, what believes in 
religion and that, they goes to church, and 
that does for them; but I ain’t got no 
religion, nor I don’t go to no church; 
but I goes to the little kid; she’s church 
enough forme. And so fur as I can see, 
Mr. Strome, it’s about the same way with 
you. She’s a pretty good sort of religion 
for you, too, ain’t she?” 

Strome made no direct rejoinder; but 
presently he said: ‘‘ Suppose we try going to 
church some day, with the other folks P” 

“Takin’ the little kid along, too, in 
course ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, I’m game for it if you are—is 
there any church in pertickler you want 
to go to?” 

“T don’t know of any.” 

“Tf your father was alive now !—but it 
ain’t everyone can do the trick the way he 
could. If you’d been his kind, sir, we’d 
not ’a’ needed to go ’untin’ arter a church, 
would we? But talkin’ o’ that, there was 
a chap what was on a plumbin’ job along 
with me last week, and he was tellin’ 
*bout one o’ these ’ere missionary coves, 
what spouted every Sunday over there 
nigh to Seven Dials. And he was that 
took with it, this chap was, that he’d got 
religion, and knocked off swearin’ and 
drinkin’, and carried a calf-skin in his 
breeches pocket—not to take his hoath 
on, d’yer see, but to read in, like it was the 
P’lice News, or a story book.” 

“What was the missionary’s name? ” 

“Well, I dunno what his name was; 
and he warn’t one o’ them Church of 
England coves ; he was on the loose, that’s 
to say, Dissenters they calls ’em. He 
warn’t poor neither; got lots o’ tin, this 
pal o’ mine said, and did his preachin’ just 
coz he liked it, and wanted to do good to 
other chaps. It seemed to be a rum thing, 
take it all round. And he was a rum 
lookin’ one, this missionary was—short 
and stumpy like, with specs; and as fur 
his voice—well! that was the queerest 
voice ever I heerd. Butno matter! when 
he got to goin’, he could just put things 
so as it done yer good.” 

“ But look here, Prout—then you went 
to hear him yourself ?” 





“ Well, so I did, Mr. Strome, and that’s 
the truth; though it slipped out acciden- 
tal. I hadn’t meant to let on about it to 
ou.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Oh, well, I know’d you warn’t fond o’ 
religion; and you bein’ an eddicated man, 
in course would know what was what 
better nor me.” 

“You never made a greater mistake! 
And so all that talk of yours about not 
going to any church, and taking the baby 
as your religion—that was all humbug, 
and intended to draw me out—eh, Master 
Prout? I didn’t know you were so deep.” 

“Not a bit of it, sir. I had a bit of 
cur’osity, that’s all. Religion hadn’t never 
seemed to me much good, ’cept a chap had 
money and swell togs. Them parsons 
al’ays come down ’ot on priggin’, and 
bruisin’, and gettin’ tight, and that; but 
the swells didn’t ’ave no call to do them 
things, on’y gettin’ tight, and they could 
do that at ’ome on the quiet. And I'd 
thought the most of religion was to believe 
things a chap couldn’t understand; but 
this missionary cove, he said it warn’t so; 
and he made it clear why not, too.” 

“* How did he do that ?” 

“T dunno as I can put it plain as he 
did; but he reads something out o’ the 
Bible, and then he pulls off his specs, and 
says he: ‘ Folks used to think, in the old 
times, that the sun rose and set, and the 
earth stood still, and that the sun made 
the day and night come just accordin’ as 
he had a mind to; and leave this place 
light and that place dark, or t’other way, 
whichever he took a fancy. And some- 
times he’d hide ’imself be’ind the clouds, 
and not come out all day long; whilst in 
another place he’d be shinin’ down red hot 
out of a clear sky. Well,’ says he, ‘ that 
didn’t seem quite the square thing; it 
warn’t right the sun should favour one 
spot more’n another; and folks took to 
finding fault, coz he didn’t give ’em all 
an eq’al chance, when one ’ad mebbe as 
good a right to it as another. Well, so it 
went.on, till one day a chap diskivered 
that the sun didn’t move at all, but it was 
the earth turned itself away from him, and 
made its own darkness; and as fur the 
clouds, they was made by the earth too ; 
so the sun was a-shinin’ all the time, and 
lettin’ down light and ’eat the best he 
know’d how, and it warn’t his fault if the 
earth didn’t get the good of it. Well, 
now,’ says he, ‘that’s the way it is with 
God and man. God’s the sun, and man, 
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he’s the earth; and God keeps on lovin’ 
and enlightenin’ every man that'll turn 
towards ’im and let himself be loved and 
enlightened ; but the mischief is, we turns 
ourselves away, and then cries out that 
God don’t love us. We puts all our faults 
on him—that’s what it is,’ this cove says. 
And says he: ‘I'll tell you one thing you 
may learn from that. It ain’t no use your 
sittin’ still in your house and puttin’ up the 
shutters and sayin’ you believe the sun 
shines, and that you’ve no doubt he’ll come 
and find you out and shine on you. What 
you've got to do is to get up and open the 
window, and stir about, and do your best 
to keep where his light can get at you. 
And if any chap tells you not to open your 
shutters, coz that would show a lack of 
faith, and a doubt that the sun could get 
at you, shutters or none—if a chap tells 
you that, do you tell him to get thee 
behind me, Satan! If you want the sun, 


you've got to open your shutters for your- 
self.’ And he said a deal more, too; but 
that’s about all that sticks by me.” 

“T think we’ll go and hear that fellow,” 
said Sebastian, after a pause. “‘ To-morrow 
is Sunday, and the baby’s birthday too— 
counting by months, that is to say. We'll 


go in the morning, and after the sermon 
he shall baptise her. It can’t do any harm, 
and who knows but it may dosome good.” 

“There’s the little kid a-wakin’ up,” 
Prout observed, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, and rising to his feet. ‘ She’ll 
be christened Fanny, I s’pose ?” 

“T think, upon the whole, I shall call 
her Mary,” replied Sebastian, as he followed 
his comrade up the dark stairway. 

The next morning the baby was carefully 
dressed out in a new and clean pinafore 
and petticoats, which her two guardians 
had bought for her a short time before. 
She also wore a pair of blue kid shoes two 
and a half inches long; and blue silk socks 
coming half-way up her little round white 
legs. Her head-gear consisted of a sort of 
poke-bonnet of white starched material, 
with very large strings tied in a broad bow 
under the chin. There was furthermore a 
blue sash round her waist; and about her 
neck was hung Mary Fawley’s gold chain 
and locket. The baby had objected at first 
to the bonnet—especially when it came to 
tying the strings; but the sight of the 
locket sufficed to withdraw her mind from 
this trial, and its apparently agreeable 
taste confirmed her good-humour. She 
discoursed to herself in intermittent out- 
breaks of cooing sounds, unintelligible to 








mortal ears, but evidently adequate to her 
own purpose. She also appeared to find 
something beautifully humorous in the 
aspect of her attendants, upon both of 
whom she frequently smiled enchantingly. 
Then she would return, with a grave and 
preoccupied brow, to the examination of 
the locket. 

‘Never see’d the like in my ’ole life 
exclaimed Prout with a contemplative sigh. 
“I'd like to see the cove as would tell me 
there’s another kid in all London to stand 
alongside o’ that ’un. And look at the 
style she’s rigged out in! White satin and 
Vallincennes lace wouldn’t be a patch on 
it: nor there ain’t a nuss nor a lady’s maid 
livin’ as could put ’em on her to look better 
than we done it! Oh, my eye! she bea 
beauty, and a hangel if one ever was!” 

“T wonder what she’s saying to her- 
self,” remarked Sebastian; but he added 
immediately: “No, I don’t; if she could 
talk plain, it would be too much. If she 
could say ‘pa’ and ‘uncle,’ Prout, we 
shouldn’t be able to stand it; and then if 
anything were to happen to her « 

** What's goin’ to happen to her?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if anything could. 
Still things can’t always go on this way. 
She'll be growing up before we know it, 
and then she mustn’t stay here.” 

“Ah, I see ’ow it is! You'll be for 
takin’ her off and eddicatin’ her for a lady. 
And then what'll I do? It don’t seem 
like I could swallow my vittles or sleep o’ 
nights if she warn’t by.” 

“T’ll promise you one thing, Prout: Dil 
never take her where you can’t see her 
when you want to. If it hadn’t been for 
you, where would she or I be now!” 

“For the matter o’ that, Mr. Strome, 
where would I and you be but for her?” 


Prout and Sebastian, carrying the baby, 
arrived somewhat late at the place where 
the missionary was to preach. The weather 
was favourable; but the baby, like other 
queens, was in the habit of finding the sun 
accommodating. The room which they 
now entered was long, low, and dusky; it 
was, in fact, a large warehouse-room, tem- 
porarily out of use. The congregation, 
numbering about sixty, were seated upon 
an array of benches, eked out by an 
occasional wooden chair or stool. The 
pulpit was a board, covered with a white 
table-cloth, and laid across the heads of 
two barrels. Most of the “ pews” were 
already filled; but Prout and Sebastian 





found a bench near the door, occupied 
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only by a couple of women, and upon this 
they sat down. The baby, offended by the 
comparative darkness, began to utter small 
notes of dissatisfaction ; but hereupon one 
of the women, sitting next to Sebastian, 
produced from her pocket an empty match- 
box; and having slipped a halfpenny into 
it, she handed the improvised rattle to the 
indignant potentate, who condescended to 
be appeased by it. The woman—a stout, 
brisk, black-eyed personage—then peeped 
cunningly beneath the white poke-bonnet, 
smiling and making the chucking noise 
which is supposed to charm babies of under 
a year old. 

“A sweet little soul she is, sir,” she 
said in a hoarse whisper, turning to Sebas- 
tian, “and does you credit. Mother dead, 
I suppose?” Sebastian nodded. “ And 
’er first time in a church, I’ll be bound— 
sach church as it is? I thought so! Well, 
and so it is mine too—for a number of 
years, that is to say—hever since I buried 
ray poor ’usband. I don’t mostly think 
much good o’ these ere preachers—I’ve 
said as much to my friend there, as she can 
tell you, and make no secret of it. ‘ Mrs. 
Biister,’ says I, ‘ I’ve ’eard tell of money- 
changing in the temple oy 

“‘ Brethren, let us glorify God by singing 
the one hundredth hymn,” came from the 
minister standing behind his pulpit. 


The slight start of surprise with which 


Sebastian had learnt that his old friend 
Mrs. Blister was present, was immediately 
succeeded by a deeper feeling of astonish- 
ment as the tones of the minister’s voice 
feli on his ear, and he recognised the 
familiar head and shoulders of Thomas 
Smillet. “It can’t be! there is some 
mistake!” was his first thought. But 
there was no mistake, unless it were in the 
estimate Sebastian had formed of Smillet’s 
character and capacities. That Smillet 


‘was a better fellow than he, he had indeed 


always been ready to concede; but it was 
with certain private reservations that made 
the concession in part contemptuous, or at 
least patronising. The idea of Smillet 
oXiciating in a pulpit had appeared to him 
rather in the light of a joke; but it ap- 
peared in a very different light now. It 
was conscience that had made Smillet give 
up his intention of becoming a minister; 
kis having become one now must be the 
result of a conviction and devotion more 
earnest and profound than any to which 
Sebastian had ever attained. Once again, 
therefore, was he compelled to admit the 
¢rath ef that stern lesson which had been 








reiterated to him in so many forms during 
the past year—that all things which he 
had despised and slighted were better and 
worthier than he. Smillet, contending 
against every natural drawback and dis- 
advantage, was doing what Sebastian, with 
all his gifts of mind and body, had failed 
even to attempt. Verily, it was the will, 
and not the intellect—charity, and not 
barren faith, that availed. In this mood 
Sebastian stood up to sing. 

It did not seem at first as if the singing, 
from a musical point of view, was going 
to be much of a success. The greater part 
of the congregation, though well under- 
standing the properties of noise, were but 
slightly acquainted with the scientific 
organisation thereof called harmony; and 
there being no organ or other musical 
instrument to compensate the vocal defi- 
ciencies withal, the effect of the first line 
or two was not melodious. But then 
Sebastian, yuc knew how to sing, uplifted 
his voice. As he did so, he recollected 
how once, long ago, he and Mary Dene had 
stood side by side in his father’s church at 
Cedarhurst, and had sung this same hymn 
from one book; and he remembered how 
grandly her voice had swelled and soared, 
matching and overmatching his own. And 
now, as he thought of this, he seemed to 
be in a dream ; for that very voice, deeper, 
richer, more than ever resonant with noble 
pathos, rose as before above the uncertain 
quaverings of the crowd, meeting and 
mingling with his, and seeming to lead 
him upward to diviner heights of vision 
than he could have hoped to scale alone. 
Bat it was no dream, though stranger 
than a dream; for as Sebastian’s eyes 
traversed the dusky room, he discerned 
Mary where she stood amidst a group of 
lower figures and faces, plainly dressed in 
black, with her head raised and her hands 
hanging clasped before her. She was 
turned somewhat away from him; but he 
felt that she was aware of his presence, 
and that through the medium of the sacred 
chant they were carrying on a kind of 
mystic communion with each other. The 
congregation listened, and heard the words 
and the melody, but they could never 
penetrate that secret informing sympathy. 
Mary and he were alone, and spoke to one 
another in a language without words, and 
therefore unlimited in significance. What 
had they said, or not said, when the hymn 
came to an end P 

Sebastian remained buried in his own 
thoughts for some time after this, giving 
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only external attention to the progress of 
the service, and to the civilities of Mrs. 
Blister, who had recognised her old lodger 
by his voice, while her imperfect eyesight 
prevented her from perceiving the change 
in his dress and aspect ; and she persisted in 
regarding him as the husband of the heiress 
of Dene Hall, and the babyin his armsas the 
offspring ofthat union. But when Smillet 
got up to deliver his sermon, Sebastian’s 
preoccupation left him, and he bent all his 
looks and thoughts upon the speaker. 

“ My text is from the eighteenth chapter 
of Matthew, sixth verse,” began Smillet in 
his feeble, squeaky voice. ‘‘*‘ Whoever shall 
offend one of these little ones, that believe in 
me, it were better for him thata mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depths of the sea.’” 

At this point some unregenerate member 
of the congregation crowed like a cock, in 
derision of the preacher’s unlacky treble ; 
and there was a laugh, more or less 
smothered. 

“T’m sure I don’t blame anyone for 
laughing at me,” Smillet said, taking off 
his spectacles, and looking about with a 
smile. “I know how ridiculous I am. 
But I pray every day that my bad voice 
and absurd appearance may not entirely 
prevent me from doing some good. You 
see, no man can do good of himself— 
it all comes from God through him. Sol 
always hope that my brethren who are 
kind enough to come to me will be able to 
forget me, and the way I say things, and 
think only of the things I say. You will 
tell me, that is asking a great deal. Well, 
so it is; but I don’t ask it for my own 
sake. If I were to give you a purse of 
gold, you wouldn’t mind if the purse was 
badly made, and shabby, and ugly; you 
would forget its unworthiness in considera- 
tion of the gold. That’s the way I try to 
encourage myself; and I’m sure, if I can 
show that I have any golden trath to offer 
you, you won’t refase to receive it because 
I myself happen to be such a poor creature. 
Well, now I'll go on.” 

“ And God bless you, sir! and I’m sorry 
I did it!” said the cock-crower, getting to 
his feet for a moment, and then sitting 
down again. And there was a general 
murmur of approval. Sebastian drew a 
long breath, and folded his arms. 

The sermon which ensued was certainly 
not remarkable for eloquence or rhetoric ; 
bat there was something abont it that 
caused its main points to reach the heart 
and fix themselves in the memory. 





“ Of course, I don’t suppose any of you 
would willingly hurt a little child,” Smillet 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps you wouldn’t even care to 
have them see you doing anything wicked, 
because you know they are innocent them- 
selves, and you wouldn’t like to be the 
first to teach them wrong. When you are 
with them, you try to behave as if you 
were innocent like them. Only, if you 
were innocent, it could not be with their 
kind of innocence. There are two kinds of 
innocence: the innocence of not knowing 
any wrong, and the innocence of knowing 
it and yet not doing it because it is against 
God's command—which may be called the 
innocence of wisdom. Angels have that, 
and some angelic men and women have it 
too; and that is the kind of innocence the - 
Lord meant, when he said it opened the 
kingdom ofheaventoaman. If youoffend 
against that innocence, it were better thata 
mill-stone were hanged about your neck. 

“What that means I take to be this. 
You know that anybody may see the truth 
with his mind, and taik of it, and pretend 
to love it, and yet secretly be doing wrong 
all the time, knowing it to be wrong. You 
may be a murderer or a thief in your heart, 
and yet behave and talk outwardlyas if you 
wereanangel. Butif youdoso, then youare 
committing crimes in the presence of little 
children—the children of your soul—the 
understanding of good and trath that you 
have got from the Bible. You are offend- 
ing the little ones: it would be better for 
you if there were no little ones there. It 
is better for youif you give yourself up to 
evil deeds—to be evil in word as wellas in 
deed; for otherwise you would profane 
what is holy, and that sin is deadly. It is 
so deadly that the Lord, who loves all men, 
mercifally prevents us from committing it, 
by hanging a mill-stone about oar neck, 
and drowning us in the depths of the sea. 
That is, when the Lord sees that a man is 
given over to a life of evil, he gradually 
shuts off from him all knowledge and re- 
membrance of what good is, and lets him 
sink into the depths of his own sinfulness, 
and forget heaven, and the little children 
of heaven. It is his punishment, which 
he brings upon himself; and yet it isa 
merciful punishment, for it prevents him 
from committing the sin against the little 
ones, which is unpardonable. 

“So, although you may commit a crime, 
or a few crimes, and yet be able to think 
and talk of what is true, yet, if you keep 
on, by-and-by you will surely feel the mill- 
stone about your neck, and the sea closing 
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over yourhead. Shouldn’tyou think thisa 
sad world if there were no children in it ? 
Well, all evil men are childless, for though 
they may have children, they have nothing 
childlike in themselves. God gives men 
childrenon earth—littleearthly innocents— 
to make him think of heaven and heavenly 
innocence. Sometimes Hetakesthem away 
again; but that will not make us childless 
if we have not offended them while they 
werehere. Itwill be more likely to makeus 
think of them where they are in the Lord’s 
kingdom, and to try to make us imitate 
their purity and sinlessness, so that when 
we die we may find them again there.” 

“Oh, ain’t he one of the right sort?” 
muttered Prout in a husky voice, as the 
preacher sat down. Mrs. Blister and Mrs. 
Bartlet were both in tears, for they had 
lost their children years ago. Sebastian 
hugged his baby close in his arms, and said 
nothing. 

Presently the time came for him to take 
the baby up to be baptised. Sebastian 
came forward to the pulpit, Prout and Mrs. 
Blister accompanying him, in the capacity 
of godfather and godmother. But when 
they arrived at the spot, they found Mary 
already standing there. She had seen 
Sebastian coming, and divined his object. 
She greeted Sebastian quietly and gravely, 
and gave her hand to Prout and to Mrs. 
Blister. Smillet did not at first recognise 
Strome; but when he had done so, a broad 
smile broke out over his face, though his 
spectacles were dimmed. As the friends 
grasped each others’ hands, he piped out: 
“Dear old boy, I’m so glad you came! 
Not that I imagine I could teach you any- 
thing—but it’s so kind of you! And I 
owe you so much already ; for it was all 
owing to you that I went into this. I told 
you, you know, when we parted, that it 
would make a great difference in me; and 
it has! I’m as happy as a grig!” 

But few more words were exchanged, 
for Sebastian felt very strangely, standing 
there as he did with the persons who were 
associated with the several phases of his 
past life around him. The baptismal 
service began, what remained of the con- 
gregation looking on curiously and in 
silence. The baby, the central point of 
interest, appeared to take a great fancy to 
Smillet, and continually smiled and cooed 
at him. Mrs. Blister anxiously expressed 
a hope that she would cry when the water 
touched her, observing that good behaviour 
under those circumstances was a sign of 
misfortune. But the baby seemed to be 





superior to omens, and perversely refused 
to uplift her little voice in lamentation. 
Sebastian went through his part of tho 
ceremony with that sensation of double 
consciousness which often attends trans. 
actions in which much suppressed feeling 
is involved. He saw, as if from an ont- 
side point of view, himself with the baby 
in his arms; Prout on his left, slowly 
turning his cap in his large coarse hands, 
while staring fixedly at Smillet with his 
round blue eyes; Smillet, with his pale 
upright hair, his flat nose, and his naive 
earnestness ; Mrs, Blister, snuffling, dingy, 
and solicitous; and the other godmother, 
with her stately figure, her noble downcast 
face, and her red-gold hair. The sacred 
words sounded in his ears, but their mean- 
ing scarcely reached him: the most living 
reality for him was the new little Mary 
herself, with her infantine movements and 
murmurs; she, and also another figure, 
invisible to the rest of the assemblage, but 
which often had visited Sebastian’s dreams 
and reveries—the figure of the baby’s 
mother, who stood by the father’s side, 
between him and Mary Fawley, and looked 
on voicelessly and wistfully. This scene 
always remained in Sebastian’s memory ; 
but Fanny Jackson never visited him again. 

The ceremony was over; he shook 
hands with Smillet; Mary said, “TI shall 
see you again and talk with you in a few 
days;” and then he and Prout were out 
in the street, walking homewards as they 
came. He held his little Mary close 
against his heart, and felt that he had 
never really loved her until now. Prout 
was loquacious and cheerful, and talked of 
the sermon, and of the baptism, and of 
Mrs. Fawley, and admired the happy 
chance that had brought her thither on 
this day. But Sebastian said to himself 
that there was no such thing as chance: 
infinite love and wisdom directed all. 

At one point of their route they paused 
at the divergence of two streets, while 
Prout debated which they should follow. 
One was shorter; the other was the more 
open and pleasant. The decision was 
finally made in favour of the former, so 
that the baby might the sooner get its 
dinner. They went onward, with no 
thought of calamity. The angel of the 
Lord, that’ angel who seems most terrible 
and is most kind, was waiting for them in 
the way; but the sun shone, and no omen 
warned them back. The street was poor 
and nearly deserted. Presently Prout 
exclaimed : 
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“ Well, I’m blessed! if this ain’t the 
very street where I punched that ’ere 
Fawley’s ’ead for him last spring !” 

“Twish you hadn’t done it,” said Strome. 

“ Well, so do I; but I warn’t quite my- 
self at the time. If ’twas to do over again, 
I’d leave him be.” 

“ By-the-way, did you get any milk 
before we started?” enquired Strome, 
after they had gone a little farther. 
“ Because, if not, we’d better get some on 
our way. Probably one of the pubs might 
have some.” 

“A good idea, too! And, all in good 
time, this ’ere’s the same pub I got tight 
in that night. Will you goin, or shall 1?” 

“T’ll go. You hold her meanwhile. 
Take good care of her.” 

“ Lord love her! She’s alays good with 
her Uncle Pront, ain’t yer, sweet ? Good- 
bye, daddy ! Good-bye, daddy !” 

Sebastian turned and smiled, and saw 
her smile; and then he passed into the 
private bar of the public-house. There 
were a couple of men and a woman there, 
sipping spirits and conversing amicably. 
The landlord, with smug shaven face and 
complacent bearing, stood behind the bar, 
with his hands resting upon it. Sebastian’s 
demand seemed to surprise him ; neverthe- 
less, after a moment’s consideration, he 
took out an empty bottle, and proceeded 
placidly to fill it. From outside there was 
heard a sudden and loud clattering of hoofs, 
sounding louder and nearer. “ Another 
runaway, by Geawge!” observed the land- 
lord calmly. ‘‘ Drat ’em; there was a poor 


one of ’em on’y last week. If he’d been 
in here, takin’ his go of gin cold, it ’ud 
’a’ been better for ’im. Hallo! what's 
that ?” 

There had been a brief but ominous 
noise just outside the door; a shout, a 
quick staggering of iron-shod feet, and 
then a rapid gallop away again. Sebastian 
had come ont, and was now standing in the 
doorway, with one foot on the sidewalk. 

Prout was sitting in the gutter on the 
opposite side of the narrow street, his 
clothes covered with dirt, his head hatless 
and bleeding, the baby in hisarms. He 
— dazed and ghastly. Sebastian 
said : 

“What was it? Thank God, she wasn’t 
hurt !—she wasn’t, was she P” 

Prout looked down at the quiet little 
form in his arms, then up again at Strome. 
His lips were drawn back from his teeth, 
which were set together, edgo to edge. 








old chap runned over and most killed by | 
| distinct an utterance that unfamiliar words, 





“ He’s done for her,” he said hissingly ; 
“but I know’d him! It’s Fawley. We'll 
have his blood!” 

“Give her to me! Nonsense!” said 
Sebastian, in a shrill, half-laughing tone. 
He crossed the street and took the baby 
from Prout. “ She’s not hurt—there’s no 
mark on her; she’s asleep, that’s all!” he 
continued in the same pithless voice. Then, 
all in a moment, his eyes became rigid, his 
face seemed to shrivel up like a leaf; and 
a low, hoarse shriek, helplessly prolonged, 
came from him. 





THE ART OF READING. 

Waite attending, in France, the faneral 
of an English-born Protestant, a striking 
contrast-——qnite accidentally, I believe— 
made itself evident. Our beautiful burial 
service was performed by a very respectable 
clergyman in decorous style, after the Low 
Church fashion, with half-closed eyes and 
upturned visage; but although his voice 
was by no means weak, and I know the 
service by heart, Icould hardly catch a sylla- 
ble of what he said. This was the more 
vexatious, as it was desirable that those 
French persons present who knew some- 
thing of English should be able to follow 
the officiating minister. Butif I could not 
do so, it was not likely that they should. 

After the lesson, and before we left the 
“temple ” (as Protestant places of worship 
are called), to follow the corpse to the 
cemetery, the congregation was addressed 
(not read to) by a French pastor with so 


in a foreign language, were more intelli- 
gible to my ear than well-known sentences 
pronounced in my mother-tongue. The 
difference, as I have mentioned, was purely 
accidental. To state that all English 
readers pronounce imperfectly, and all 
French readers distinctly, would be no 
more true than the reverse of the assertion. 
Still, such happened to be the case with 
the two speakers whom we had listened 
to; and looking at my inarticulate country- 
man, I said to myself: ‘Oh, how I wish I 
could send you, without affronting you, a 
copy of L’Art de La Lectare, par Ernest 
Legouvé, de l’Académie Francaise ! * 

This excellent and interesting little book, 
now in its twenty-first edition, was written 
to aid secondary instruction, and espe- 





* Paris: J. Hetzelet Cie., Bibliothéqued’ Education 
et de Récréation. Prix: 3 fr. 
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eially for the use of the pupils of the 
Upper Normal School, to whom in fact it 
is dedicated. Learners to-day, they will be 
teachers to-morrow, with successive gene- 
rations of young people passing through 
their hands. Whatever they accept with 
epprobation will be sure to make its way 
iato thousands of minds; and they are 
entreated, after having been hearers of the 
master, to become his fellow-workmen in 
spreading the intellectual acquirement of 
reading aloud so effectively as to enforce 
the attention of their hearers. 

In America, reading aloud is regarded as 
one of the elements of education, even in 
preparatory schools. In France, it is not 
allowed to have the value even of an ac- 
eomplishment. A reader is treated as a 
social curiosity, guilty of no small preten- 
tiousness. M. Legouvé, by struggling 
with the prejadice, strives to spread a 
taste for the art of reading. 

Zsit an art? Many doubt, while some 
éeuy it. But thirty years’ experience has 
taught him that it is an art as difficult as 
real, and, moreover, as useful as difficult. 
His love of reading aloud is hereditary ; 
for his father was the most eminent pro- 
fessor of elocution of that time. When 
Mdlile. Duchesnois made her début, the 
playbills mentioned that she was a pupil 
ef M. Legouvé, senior. The son’s first 
lessons were received from M. Febvé, who 
taught him that reading, as well as writing, 
haditsown grammarandorthography. His 
second master was his profession, namely, 
that of a dramatic author, which gave him 
opportunities of observing the methods of 
the most distinguished actors. He thus 
learned what time and labour are needful 
for the proper management of the voice. 

fo his first piece, Louise de Ligne- 
rolles, no fewer than sixty-eight rehearsals 
were devoted. It contained the last part 
but one which Mdlle. Mars “created.” 
For three months he found himself admit- 
ted to an excellent school, but a severe 
ene. Mdlle. Mars’s power of imitation 
tempted her to indulge in mimicry. M. 
Legouvé, already a fair reader, was still 
very inexperienced, and, like most young 
men, somewhat given to emphasis; but 
whenever, in his indications to the actors, 
he let slip a declamatory inflexion of voice, 
Malle. Mars immediately reproduced it in a 
way which made it ridiculous. He bit his 
lips through vexation, but held his tongue, 
or said to himself: “‘ Accept the lesson and 
profit by it.” 

One day she came to rehearsal a little 








fatigued, a little preoccupied, indisposed to 
throw herself entirely into her part. In the 
second act a scene occurs which requires 
a great display of energy. She rehearsed 
it in an undertone, making scarcely a 
movement. Nevertheless, its full meaning, 
all the effects, every shade of sentiment, 
were fully expressed. It was like a picture 
seen at a slight distance, or a piece of 
music heard from afar, or a faded drawing 
with every detail visible: This trifling fact 
was a revelation. It brought to light the 
bases of the art of diction, since a great 
artist could, so to speak, all but extinguish 
the personage to be represented, without 
making the figure lose either its propor- 
tions, its completeness, or its relief. 

Reading aloud is a preliminary exercise 
to speaking successfully in public; for 
talking and speaking are not the same 
thing, as some may be apt to fancy they 
are. There are people who talk very well 
and speak very badly; witness many an 
advocate. Chat with him, and his discourse 
will be simple and natural. But follow him 
into court, and listen when he addresses the 
jury ; he is no longer the same creature; all 
the good points of his talk have vanished. 
Instead of being natural, he becomes em- 
phatic; instead of conversing in tune, 
he speaks out of tune: for you may talk 
out of tune, just as you may sing out of 
tune. Not a few advocates seem to be act- 
ing the part of L’Intime, in Les Plaideurs. 
Messrs. Régnier, Got, and Coquelin 
mimic them so well that they (the real 
advocates) seem to be imitating Messrs. 
Coquelin, Got, and Régnier. We should 
not be too hard upon advocates, because 
preachers are just as much at fault. M. 
Legouvé has heard a good many (French) 
preachers, but only one of them preached 
perfectly in tune. He prudently refrains 
from naming him, for fear of making 
enemies of all the rest. 

M. Legouvé therefore maintains that the 
only way of learning to speak is to learn 
to read; and he illustrates his proposition 
thus: When a battle is coming on, a 
general mounts on horseback —to do 
which, what is the first requisite? LEvi- 
dently, that he should have learnt to ride. 
In order to arrive rapidly at different 
points of the action, he ought to possess 
in his steed a docile instrument which he | 
can manage and direct unconsciously. If 
he has to pay much attention to his horse, 
he cannot properly attend to his tactics. 
A general, therefore, ought to have had 
Jessons from two distinct instructors : from 
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a riding-master and a teacher of military 
science. 

The orator is in precisely the same 
position ; his voice is his charger. If he 
would not have it fail him during theaction, 
he must have acquired the art of using it 
by previousand independent practice. Itis 
impossible to learn simultaneously how to 
think and how to express one’s thoughts. 
Studies of diction and trainings of the voice 
are all the more easy that they are exer- 
cised by means of other people’s ideas ; the 
pupil can concentrate his whole faculties 
upon them. 

M. Legouvé was intimate with a clever 
and well-informed deputy or member of 
the French parliament, who was hoping for 
a place in the ministry. One day when he 
had to make an important speech in the 
Chamber —a semi-official discourse — he 
begged his friend to go and hear him, and, 
as soon as the sitting was over, anxiously 
asked his opinion of the performance. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” was the candid 
answer, “it is not that speech which will 
get you into the cabinet.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“‘ Because it proves that you gre not a 
speaker.” 

“Not a speaker!” he protested, a little 
piqued.. “TI fancy, nevertheless, that my 
speech x 

“Oh! as to your speech, it was for the 
most part excellent, remarkably to the pur- 
pose, full of good sense, and sometimes 
witty. Dut what was the use of that, if 
people could not hear half of it ?” 

“ People could not hear me! Why, from 
the very beginning I spoke so loud——” 

“That you might even say you shouted. 
Consequently, in a quarter of an hour you 
were as hoarse as a raven.” 

“That is quite true.” 

“But wait a minute; I have not yet 
finished. After speaking too lond, you 
spoke too fast.” 

“Ah, too fast,” he said, making only 
a slight effort at self-defence. ‘ Perhaps 
I might, a little towards the end, because 
I wished to shorten it.” 

“Precisely; and you obtained just the 
contrary result; you made your speech 
seem longer. Nothing, on the stage, renders 
& scene so tedious as when it is gabbled 
throngh too quickly. An audience is a 
very sharp personage. It guesses, from the 
hurried delivery, that you yourself are 
conscious of being prosy. Without that 
warning, it might perhaps have sus- 
pected nothing; but when you give notice 








that a dull passage is coming, it grows 
impatient.” 

“That is true also,” exclaimed the 
deputy. “I felt that I had lost my hold 
upon my auditory. Bat how is the evil 
to be remedied ? ” 

“Nothing moresimple. Take a reading- 
master.” 

“Do you know one?” 

“T do; an admirable teacher of elocu- 
tion.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“* Monsieur Samson.” 

“Samson, the actor? I cannot take 
lessons from an actor.” 

“Why not?” 

“Only fancy! A professed politician ! 
An expectant statesman. All the small 
journals would laugh at me if they knew 
it.” 

“You are right. The worldis sostupid 
that it would turn you into ridicule for 
learning your trade. But make your mind 
easy; nobody will know it.” 

“You will keep the secret ? ” 

“ And M. Samson, too. I answer for 
it.” 

So said, so done. M. Samson took the 
friend in hand; fixed, made supple, and 
strengthened his voice; made him read page 
after page of Bossuet, Massillon, and 
Bourdaloue; taught him to begin his 
speeches rather slowly and rather low. 


Nothing commands silence so surely as | 


speaking in an undertone; people hold 
their tongues in order to hear you the 
better, and the result is that they listen to 
what you say. 

Samson’s wise counsels bore their fraits. 
Six months afterwards, the deputy was a 
minister—not a grand minister, no! buta 
business minister; a minister who goes to 
his office and reads every document before 
he signs it. He represented in the cabinet 
what is called, in France, the serious 
element. There certainly would be no 
harm done if every member of our parlia- 
ment were to follow his example. They 
cannot all be ministers, but they may all be 
called upon to speak to their constituents 
or elsewhere for two or three hours a day. 

M. Legouvé has no great faith in the 
permanent cure of stammering when its 
cause is organic, that is, resulting from 
some defect or imperfect action of the 
organs of speech—in which case, it is the 
medical’s man’s business to find a remedy. 
Although that form of stammering occurs 
with all the consonants, still the stammerer 
finds that some letters of the alphabet are 
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more specially his enemies than the rest— 
just as a horse will shy at certain objects, 
while he passes others with indifference. 
M. Got, the sociétaire of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, who is now both a favourite and an 
authority with the London public, cleverly 
turned the fact to account. Legouvé had 
written, in collaboration with Scribe, a 
comedy, in which one of the dramatis per- 
sons, who stammered, was meant to be, 
though laughable, not ridiculous, but at 
times even touching. M. Got cheerfully 
undertook the part, but, after study, found 
difficulty in carrying out the authors’ inten- 
tion. One day, however, he came to 
rehearsal triumphant. “I have itat last,” 
he said. “Ihave been observing sundry 
stammerers, and I intend to stammer at 
two consonants only, always the same ‘p’ 
and ‘d.’ In this way I am relieved from 
incessant stammering, and the part loses 
the monotony of an unvarying defect. 
Only it makes a little more work for you, 
my dear author. You must enrich my 
part with a fewadditional ps and ds; I will 
show you the points where they are most 
required.” The result was a brilliant suc- 
cess. Medical skill has made many efforts to 
overcome organic stammering. Temporary 
alleviations, intermittences, have been ob- 
tained, but hardly a single radical cure. 
Certain specialists have advertised in the 
journals the number of marvellous cases 
in which they have succeeded, but contra- 
dictory facts abound. In his youth, M. 
Legouvé was invited to a ball given by a 
doctor famous for his treatment of this 
peculiar defect, and who has really rendered 
good service to the art of speaking by his 
theoretical labours. 

“‘ Monsieur,” asked Legouvé of a gentle- 
man near him, “will you be our vis-a-vis 
in the next quadrille ?” 

“W-w-with p-p-pleasure, M-m-mon- 
sieur.” 

“Ah! here is an uncured patient!” was 
the unuttered observation. Soon, refresh- 
ments were handed round. 

“Monsieur,” he said to another young 
man, “would you be so good as to reach 
me an ice?” 

“‘C-c-certainly. Th-there it is.” 

“ Another stammerer !” 

Encountering an old schoolfellow, he 
was welcomed with: “Ah-ha! Y-y-you 
here, t-t-too! D-d-do y-y-you remember 
how I used to st-st-stammer at school ? ” 

“ Assuredly I do.” 

“Well; I c-c-consulted M. Co-co- 
lombat,” the name of their host, “and 

















ever since then I am co-co-completely 
cu-cu-cured.” 

Often the tongue stammers, and that 
habitually, because the mind stammers, 
because the character stammers, because 
you do not know exactly what you mean 
or wish to say, because you are bashfal, or 
in a rage, or want to talk too fast. 
Impatience, timidity, the absence of clear 
ideas—such are the causes of this sort of 
stammeripg, which is not without its 
remedy. Accustom yourself to speak 
slowly, and to speak only when you are 
cool and calm, and you will cease to stam- 
mer. A distinguished singer, who might 
be named, stammers slightly when he 
speaks, but never when he sings. Why? 
Because, while singing, he is on sure 
ground. Study and practice have made 
him master of his voice and his delivery, as 
long as the words are combined with song ; 
but as soon as he begins to talk, his 
natural timidity makes him fall into the 
old uncertainties of pronunciation. The 
artist is gone, the man remains, and the 
stammerer reappears. 

Reading aloud well does not mean merely 
fluent reading at sight, although a practised 
reader will read a work he has never seen 
before three-quarters or even five-sixths 
well. But, however practised he may be, 
his reading will be all the better for 
previous study ; in fact, his knowledge of 
his art tells him that rehearsal is as 
necessary for complete success as it is for 
a dramatic performance on the stage. 
Daring Ponsard’s last illness, he sent to 
the Academy his Galileo’s Monologue, 
with the wish that it should be read at the 
August public meeting. It reached the 
Institut in the middle of one of their 
private sittings, and M. Legouvé was 
requested to read it at once. He had not 
seen a single line of it. Nothing is more 
difficult than to decypher a piece of manu- 
script poetry atsight. A very complicated 
triple operation has to be performed. The 
eyes, the intelligence, and the voice, have 
to improvise their respective functions. 
The eyes must at the same time read both 
the line on which they are engaged and the 
line which follows; the mind must guess 
the tone and object of the whole from the 
opening passage; the voice must im- 
mediately produce the sounds which cor- 
respond to the words, as fast as they are 
communicated by the eyes and the intelli- 
gence. To do this well requires long 
previous exercise of the perceptive and 
the vocal organs—just as, to play one of 
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Beethoven’s sonatas at sight, you must 
have practised patiently plenty of scales 
and plenty of studies. Inspired by the 
beauty of the verses, M. Legouvé produced 
sufficient effect to call forth his colleagues’ 
compliments. His disclaimed their praise, 
saying that he had read the piece abomin- 
ably ; but, as he saw where his weak 
points lay, at the public reading he would 
read it well. 

Reading aloud is attended with a conse- 
quence of which none but readers them- 
selves are aware ; it discovers in an author 
unsuspected beauties, and also unsuspected 
faults. The same thing occurs with music. 
Very few indeed of those who listen to a 
composer’s work enjoy and appreciate it 
half so much as those who perform it. To 
take only pianoforte-playing as an example: 
On sitting down alone before an unfamiliar 
sonata by Beethoven, Clementi, or Mozart, 
the executant who makes the written notes 
audible follows with delight the stream of 
melody, admires the artistic treatment of 
a seemingly simple musical phrase, and 
divines the characteristic tone of feeling 
which the whole composition is meant to 
express. Every fresh rehearsal reveals new 
beauties. When technical difficulties of 
execution occur, as in fantasias by Thalberg 


and others, there is the interest and the |. 


triumph of discovering the clue to the 
right digital mechanism, and of exclaiming 
to oneself: “I see through the puzzle! 
This is the way in which it is done!” 
Almost all these details of musical enjoy- 
ment completely escape the non-performing 
hearer. They are items of which he takes 
no count. And as good music is thus 
highly relished by the player, so indiffer- 
ent music is estimated at its real value. 
Without naming composers, it will be 
readily granted that not a few pieces offered 
to the public are, in truth, very poor things. 
They may be flashy, crabbed, noisy, or 
vague, without half-a-dozen consecutive 
bars that will fix themselves upon the 
memory. At a first hearing, they may 
pass muster as brilliant, learned, ideal, or 
dreamy, but the playing them over two or 
three times betrays the nonentity of their 
inspiration and that they are merely pre- 
tentious noise. 

Just so, reading aloud is the cause of 
many adisillusion. Sainte-Beuve said: “ A 
reader is a critic, a judge, from who no 
hidden fault is concealed.” Numberless 
authors whom one is accustomed to admire 
cannot stand this terrible test. In mute 
reading, the eye runs rapidly over page 








after page, skips tedious bits, glides over 
dangerous passages. The ear catches 
everything, omits nothing, and has suscep- 
tibilities and clearsightednesses of which 
the eye has not the slightest suspicion. 
Many a word, which read in silence would 
have passed unperceived,assumes enormous 
proportions when uttered aloud; many a 
phrase, which otherwise would hardly 
offend you, now becomes insupportably 
revolting. 

While earnestly recommending M. 
Legouvé’s book as not only instructive but 
entertaining, admirably combining the 
useful with the pleasant, we must not omit 
to mention that, though much of it relates 
specially to the French language and 
French literature, by far the greater part of 
the work is equally applicable to every 
European tongue or dialect. Those who 
have read it once will be sure to read it 
twice, and, moreover, to recommend it to 
their friends to read. And it is worth 
reading, if it only helps a daughter to read 
aloud to an aged parent with less fatigue 
and greater intelligence. 





AT THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 





Tue air was very sharp at half-pastsix 
in the morning as I took my seat in the 
coach which runs from Grenoble to St. 
Laurent du Pont. Outside the places were 
all taken, and within the company was not 
so interesting as it usually is on the French 
highway; there were only an officer of 
engineers, lost in the contemplation of an 
ordnance survey; a school-boy, in the 
hideous postman dress, puffing away at his 
caporal cigarettes with a determination 
worthy of better tobacco; and the inevit- 
able curé, whose attention was divided 
between his breviary and his snuff-box. 
The offer of a cigar failed to draw out 
the officer, and a remark on the sharpness 
of the atmosphere only elicited a monosyl- 
lable from the curé, who probably still 
owed his breviary some thirty pages ; so I 
betook myself tocontemplating the scenery. 
In a minute we had rattled through the 
Porte de France beyond the glance of a 
hundred guns that threatened from the 
rock-built forts, and were out among the 
glorious mountains and vine-fields of 
Dauphiné. At times along the straight 
road we raced some mounted trooper, with 
his despatches at his side; at times we 
passed some straggling village, whose in- 
habitants had long ere this gone out to work 
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upon the hills; only the curs, whose repose 
upon their masters’ thresholds our advent 
had disturbed, pursued us howling for a 
few hundred yards along our way; on and 
on through the same wide valley, where 
ever in a line behind us, far as the eye 
could reach, an endless white road lay 
between the converging poplars. 

Another village. We changed horses, and 
turned at last, losing the mountains of 
Grenoble behind a high ridge of rocks. 
They were miserable brutes, our three new 
horses, and along steep hill was before us, so 
we all got out and walked. The weather 
was perfect. Spring had just returned with 
a charm of new beauty to these lovely 
lands; each bank beside the road was 
yellow with the flowers of Primavera; 
beyond, among the vines, almond-trees and 
cherry-trees were full of blossom; dark 
pine-woods clung to the rocks behind, and as 
the eye gazed higher, drifts of snow lay 
deep under the black branches, and, above 
all, the white peaks climbed into the clouds. 
The snows were melting in the bright 
spring sun, and trickling down in countless 
streams from rock to rock, so that every- 
where the sound of running water mur- 
mured through the fields. Why do so few 
travellers ever visit these fairy valleys of 
Dauphiné, and all the beauties of the 
Grésy-Vaudain ? 

But we have reached St. Laurent, and a 
four hours’ drive in the crisp morning air 
reminds us that we have not breakfasted. 
A déjetiner at the Hotel des Princes may 
not be an over sumptuous meal, but I have 
fared worse, and a leg of kid with cham- 
pignons des montagnes is a passable dish. 
So feeling at peace with all the world, like 
any well-fed animal, I paid the humble 
score, buckled on my knapsack, and started 
on foot to accomplish the nine kilometres 
which lie between St. Laurent and the 
Grande Chartreuse. Let no traveller 
who has a pair of legs be persuaded by 
the band of touts who will beset his 
path on starting, beseeching him to take 
their carriages ; informing him that he will 
miss his way, that there are no sign-posts, 
and that the road is steep and bad. The 
vray is perfectly easy to find, there are 
directions wherever paths branch off, and 
the road is so steep and bad that the 
ascent is made in half the time on foot. 

The scenery on the way from Grenoble 
to St. Laurent is very grand, but this road 
which leads upwards to the monastery is 
magnificent beyond all description. Be- 
neath, a deep green torrent, torn into foam 





among the boulders, goes roaring down the 
gorge ; trees of all shapes and kinds cling 
to the overhanging rocks; and as one 
gazes up the sheer mountain sides which rise 
into snowy whiteness beneath a deep blue 
sky, the forms and colours are too beautiful 
for words. It may be that here, far from 
the ways of men, St. Bruno’s followers have 
found that the beauty of such scenes as 
these may make their vows of eternal self- 
denial less difficult to bear. 

The monastery came upon me suddenly, 
after two hours’ climbing, a mass of spires 
and gables, set in a hollow of the hills, and 
all surrounded by a wide circling wall. 
Walking in the sun I had not noticed how 
cold it had become, but the snow still lay 
round the convent; and it was early in the 
year to mount to a height of some four 
thousand feet above the sea. 

I knocked at the gate, and a cheery old 
grey-bearded brother, in the white robe of 
his order, came out to greet me; a brother, 
for the fathers of the Chartreuse, with the 
exception of that one whose duty it is to 
look after strangers, have little or no inter- 
course with the rest of the world. He 
conducted me to the visitors’ quarters, and 
pouring me out a glass of the golden 
liqueur in the dining-hall known as the 
Salle de Bourgogne, went off to take my 
card to the pere coadjuteur. The only 
other stranger at this early season of the 
year was, like myself, an Englishman; and 
before long we were climbing together 
through deep snows towards St. Bruno’s 
chapel, where was his first resting-place in 
these mountains. I had hardly time to 
make a hasty sketch before dinner, which 
was served at six o’clock in the Salle de 
Bourgogne. It was the day before Good 
Friday, and my fellow-traveller was of the 
faithful, so I was the only one in all that 
holy house who sat down to enjoy a com- 
fortable meal beside an English stove. 

Meat is unknown at any time in the 
Chartreuse, but one does not miss it with 
the ample menu of vegetable soup, an ome- 
lette, fish with potatoes, macaroni, salad, 
dessert, and a bottle of excellent ordinaire. 
There was an odonr of sanctity pervading 
the room, from the pictures to the butter, 
which is stamped with a cross and two 
flaming hearts. My meal was enlivened 
by the presence of the pére coadjuteur, and 
we talked of many things: of Oxford, and 
of England, where his order is founding a 
new house, to be ready for an evil hour, 
should the republic abolish all monastic 
institutions. He was a little sorry, too, that 
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I was not of his creed; there could but be 
one right way of thinking, and he knew he 
was right; “Study, study,” he said, “and 
you will find it so.” This charming and 
courtly man has been in the convent more 
than thirty years, and is perfectly happy. 

“ Woold I attend matins at midnight ?” 
he asked me. I would; and he promised to 
get me called, for bed-time was at nine 
o’clock. But as yet it was only seven, so 
with my English friend I went outside the 
walls, to smoke. The heavy doors closed 
behind us, and we went ont into the silence 
of a perfect night. 

It haunts me still, the memory of that 
walk in the hushed hours among tbe pine- 
forests, with the snow breaking crisply 
under our feet, and the mountains and 
stars overhead ; while behind us in the dim 
shadows lay the solitary home of a little 
band of men who had vowed their lives to 
eternal prayer for all those who never pray 
at all. We talked of many things, and [ 
learnt much of that strange life which 
these men lead for conscience sake. Every 
night they rise at twelve, and meet in the 
chapel for matins; two hours they remain 
there, and at two they go to bed for three 
hours more. At five their day begins; 
a day spent in the solitude of a cell, and 
devoted to prayer and study. On Sundays 
and on feast days they dine together, but 
a reading from the lives of the saints 
prevents all conversation ; for the tongue, 
said St. Bruno, was only to be used for 
prayer and praise. On such great fasts as 
Good Friday they will taste no food, but 
upon an ordinary fast day perhaps a little 
bread and water will be passed into the 
iron grille through which all their meals 
are supplied to them. [Tires are only 
allowed for two months in the year: as I 
sit here in my comfortable Oxford rooms 
I shudder to think of those cheerless stone- 
paved cells, where the storm blasts come 
sweeping over the snows and the long 
winter nights drag slowly by. 

And yet St. Bruno has no lack of 
disciples; many of the noblest sons of 
France have consecrated themselves and 
their fortunes to this life of self-denial. One 
Englishman wears the white robe of the 
Chartreuse; and, strangest of all, a Russian 
general of some distinction has for many 
years been an inmate of this house. 

My friend occupied the rooms usually 
reserved for the bishop, and as a fire-place 
Was considered necessary for the comfort 
of this dignitary, we were able to get warm 
before turning in; moreover, a large decan- 





ter of Chartreuse had been provided for 
us; so I was in no great hurry to retire to 
my apartment, which was but simply fur- 
nished. There was only a bed, a deal 
table with jug and basin, a press for clothes, 
a chair, and a little strip of carpet covering 
part of the tiled floor. It seemed to me 
that I had hardly been any time in bed 
before a loud knock at the door awoke me 
to the recollection that I had pledged my- 
self to attend the midnight service. Hurry- 
ing into my clothes, I groped my way 
down the wide passage to my friend’s room, 
and together we discovered the gallery of 
the chapel, guided by the sound of a long 
monotonous chant which echoed through 
the corridors of the convent. There were 
but some half-dozen lamps below, and in 
the half-light one could see the white robes 
of the fathers alternately knecling and 
standing, while each, as his turn came, 
intoned a portion of the service, and the 
others caught up the melancholy chorus, 
I listened for half an hour; it was a 
curious sight, and I felt a deep sympathy 
for these man, who night after night must 
rise from their beds, after three short 
hours’ sleep, and listen to the same old 
voices and the same old words, in a chapel 
cold as a vault, and dreary and cheerless 
as the austerity of the order enjoined. 
Even my friend, although a good Catholic, 
appeared to find the calls of nature stronger 
than the voice of conscience, and we both 
retired for the rest of the broken night. 

Early the next morning a lay brother 
took us round the Chartreuse. Speaking 
only in a whisper we passed down the 
cloisters—perhaps the longest cloisters 
in the world, where one looks down a 
vista of more than two hundred and fifty 
yards—and entered an unoccupied cell. 
The ground-floor room was a long cheerless 
strip, with a prie-dieu and a grating 
through which the occupant’s food is 
passed ; a door opens upon a little square 
garden within four walls, and an onthouse 
with a curious old-fashioned lathe; for 
everyone is busily employed, and even the 
white flannel dress and the clumsy slippers 
which they wear are made by the monks 
themselves. Upstairs is an empty ante- 
room, and the bedroom with a desk and a 
cupboard bedstead; bare and comfortless 
enough ; but the bed is the redeeming fea- 
ture, and I think I should spend most of 
the long day in that. 

The vast oblong of the cloisters is 
divided by intersecting buildings: the re- 
fectory, where fathers and brothers dine 
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together on Sundays and feast-days; the 
library, pillaged by the Revolution, and the 
store-house from which the town library 
of Grenoble was selected ; and the Chapelle 
des Morts. Between two of these divisions 
is the cemetery, with the stone crosses of 
the Holy Fathers, or heads of the house, 
and the nameless mounds of the others. 

We are taken through the reception 
rooms, and the galleries — where hang 
pictures of all the houses which Carthusians 
have founded in many lands, from this first 
convent of St. Bruno to the great Certoza 
—and through several chapels back to the 
visitors’ quarters. Here any poor man 
may live three days for nothing, and 
those who can pay are only asked for 
very little, for the laws of the order 
compel hospitality, and no man is to be 
turned away. Only the ladies may not 
enter even within the outer gate,for ““ who,” 
said St. Bruno, “can resist a woman?” 
But all who come there in the summer 
are well cared for by three sisters in the 
white house, built on purpose for them 
outside the walls; and they will find 
enough in the splendid scenery and strange 
associations of this lonely spot to compen- 
sate them for any disappointment because 
they may not enter here. 

And now I buy a bottle of that 
wonderful liqueur—the secret of which, in 
spite of a hundred imitations, is so jealously 
guarded—at the manufactory a little lower 
down the gorge, and start again for St. 
Laurent to breakfast there; and after a 
farther stretch of six kilometres to Les 
Echelles, to catch the one o’clock diligence 
for Chambery. 





THE VISITORS’ HOUR. 





Ir is visitors’ hour outside the Hospital, 
first ; and visitors are outside it a good part 
of an afternoon, before there is any hope of 
an advance. Let them be looked at, with 
the wide-spread courtyard behind them; 
behind that, the spacious length of the 
straight unhomelike hospital windows. 
Here is a tall ruddy man, from the country, 
bearing a glorious old-fashioned country 
nosegay. Here is a young sempstress, or 
machinist; an exact exponent of the town’s 
fashion; in sage-green garments (however 
cheap their material) of two or three 
shades of the sage-green tastefully blended, 
of the tightest and most tied-back mode. 
Here is her companion; her mother, it is 
likely, or her much older married sister ; 











with no style, no effort; with simply the 
great (and dirty) woollen shawl that covers 
up slovenliness and poverty, new-make and 
old-make, that is hurried on in spring time 
and summer time, in winter and in autumn, 
at every summons and season, invariably. 
Here is a largish group; a whole family; 
father, mother, a couple of children; well- 
dressed, anxious, unnsed, turning with 
added sadness to one another, when the 
truth comes to them that they have arrived 
far too soon. Here is the entire wide length 
of pavement in front of the high iron gates 
and railings; and there is scarcely aslab of 
it that does not carry its solitary figure, or 
its knot of figures, all assembled to visit 
some suffering friend or relative, all in wait 
for the permitted visiting hour to come. 
Sometimes there is a break in the cluster; 
in that part that is nearest the postern so 
carefully and properly guarded by the 
porter. It is because two or three medical 
students are going in, or two or three 
medical students are coming out. It is 
because an official, of some other sort, 
requires to pass. Or because some parcel 
has to be delivered; or because some ques- 
tion has to be asked and answered; and 
the people must part, for way to be made, 
just for sufficient time for the little business 
or egress to be done. Sometimes, also, 
there is a wider break. This will scatter 
all the cluster a-field, and make more orless 
commotion throughthe whole. Thisis when 
the large gates are to be flung wide open 
to admit a carriage, or possibly—yes, and 
urgently —a hurrying cab, with some 
policeman outside of it, with some death- 
like figure being supported within—a figure, 
crushed, fainting, on whom the crowd 
looks with a momentary thrill of curiosity 
or pity; but upon whom the crowd can 
look only for that moment, since the big 
gates close to instantly, since there is a short 
rattle up to the centre door, with s& magic- 
ally-swift handing out and reception, and 
the cab is moving slowly off again elsewhere. 
These breaks, however, cause but a 
temporary and a very temporary displace- 
ment or stir, as has been hinted; the 
characteristics of the waiting visitors are 
back again the instant each break is over, 
losing nothing of their noteworthiness. 
Here is the tall ruddy countryman still, 
his gravity and seriousness growing more 
oppressive to him; his thick bunch of 
country flowers parting with their crisp- 
ness, their colour, their fresh scent, as 
the larkspurs of them crinkle, as the old 
man withers, as the double-daisies flatten, 
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and the riband-grass is all a-droop. 
Here is the sage-green young person; 
here is her uncomely friend; every bit 
as eager, both of them, in their in- 
cessant and over-gesticulatory talk. Here 
is the sad family, sauntering to the right 
or left in pairs, and sauntering back again 
to meet; their neat baker's biscuit-bags 
still daintily handled for the purpose for 
which they are sacred; their short words 
and smileless looks still showing the pain- 
ful concentration of their thoughts. Here 
are young children, in addition ; too quickly 
introduced on such a stage; but sent here 
clearly because they are the only members 
of the home it is possible to send, whilst 
father and mother are obliged to be out at 
work, or whilst, perhaps, either father or 
mother is the very patient who will, just 
now, be seen. Here are palsied old men 
and women, tottering and in tears. Also 
well-to-do husbands and wives, in glossy 
black broadcloth, in sleek black silk—after 
a street accident case, of course; where 
there has been a sudden crash and a crush, 
with a grateful refuge here the only 
plan available. So are there here, too, 
ordinary clean people ; ordinary neglected 
people ; also people who know the method, 
and people come for the first time—and 
these last are timid and wondering ; are 
nervously lounging when the others lounge, 
and consolidating when the others consoli- 
date, aware of the policy of doing at 
Rome just what Romans are doing. Coster- 
mongers, or roughs, are to be noted, like- 
wise; battered about their features, tattered 
about their clothes; the poor fellows being 
as law-abiding and as patient as the rest, 
however, at this moment; and in possession 
of the full intention to be patient to the end, 
judging by the speech that one makes to 
another, in anticipation of the pressure he 
supposes visiting-hour will bring. 

“No use pushin’, Bill,” he says. “‘ Don’t 
let us drive in.” 

To which his companion acquiesces and 
agrees promptly in advance; with the 
result that no push does arrive in that 
quarter, certainly; and that all driving 
there is left with propriety undone. 

And, in good truth, nothing comes to be 
pushed, or driven, in any seriously dis- 
orderly fashion anywhere, when, at last, 
the moment that it might be expected 
arrives. When the big clock announces, 
finally, the admittance hour, four o’clock, 
what happens? That the surging, or 
swaying, or the pressure that ensues, as the 
gates fall wide back, is just only a surging 











or a swaying, witha moderate interlocking 
of the people as they close in procession 
position, and the stream has setin. Neither 
is there any fear of unruliness, or any oppor- 
tunity for it subsequently. For the stream 
divides the next moment ; it diverges ; part- 
ing into three.. The reason is that there 
are three doors by which visitors may enter 
—the centre, the east, the west; and such 
visitors as know which is the door nearest 
to the ward they want, bend across the 
courtyard towards it, pass through, and 
are quietly gone. In which way is it that 
visitors’ hour at hospital has begun, and 
that any comments that may come from it 
have straightway to be made. 

But to which hand to go? That is the 
dilemma. And it presses bewilderingly, 
when the long low passage that intersects 
the hospital is entered upon; and when 
this is seen to go two ways, and a third 
way facing; and to have closed doors on 
both sides of the low length of it; with 
other low long passages leading off ; which 
again go two ways, and a third way facing ; 
and again have closed doors; and again 
involve themselves in labyrinth, and mys- 
tery, and puzzle, and doubt, begetting a 
heavy sense of intricacy, perplexity, and 
awkward desolation. Which way, pray, is 
the right way? Which side, out of all, 
leads straight to the heart, or focus? In 
which direction, since there must be one 
direction, will it be best to turn ? 

Go to the east, has to be the conclusion 
at last. The attention is attracted there 
by what seems to be light, or air, or some 
similar sign of freedom, giving invitation. 

Upon which a turn is taken, an open 
door is found, and—— it brings melting 
on the moment, and the whole soul might 
be poured out through pitying eyes. Little 
cote are ranged round the vast high walls; 








little children lie in the cots, or pitiably sit 
up at the high ends of them; mothers are 
low down on their knees beside their 
babies, crooning over them, and holding as 
much of them as may be in their arms. 
Ah, dear! 

It overwhelms for the moment. It makes 
the feeling flash in that this is no place to 
see, that stopping is intrusion. . 

And words are to be heard. There is a 
voice. 

“Did my own boy think mammy 
wouldn’t come ?” 

Bat it is the only articulate speech ; 
forced as it is from the mother at the 
instant of her quick entrance, and as her 





child holds out his little arms to her, and 
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his hankering changes to pretty over-joy. 
All the rest is low, soft greeting and 
caressing ; all the rest is a haze of tender 
outpour ; is a solicitous search into change 
and condition ; is a look at the little limbs 
and wounds ; a motherly touch and test of 
them to be certain what has come. It isa 
glad glory of the happy meeting, shown in 
babble and chat, in pride of toys and pro- 
prietorship, in loving admiration and re- 
joinder, leaving no one sound to overbear 
the other. 

Ah, dear ! 

And so we step by one little cot, and 
another little cot, up to the far-end 
windows where more cots stand; and turn 
back, by other cots again, on the opposite 
side. Here and there we make the sad 
discovery of a blank, of a gap, at this place 
and at that, of a forlorn and a friendless 
little cot, with no bending mother over it, 
no shower of present content and kisser. 
Instead, there is only, at each of these, a 
little feeble figure, a little wan occupant; 
aroused, poor mite, in its childish way, to 
observe all, to search out, to use its little 
absorbed and wondering eyes ; yet collected 
enough, for all its solitariness, to be grasp- 
ing a pet plaything, or to be eager over the 
tin milk pannikin, from which in a minute 
it will be helping itself to cooling drink. 

Yet all is excellent. There is plenty 
of air; there is plenty of light; there 
is abundant space. Large tables are in 
the centre, at intervals, with picture- 
books open upon them, ready to be handed 
on in place of toys, of which the little 
people have grown tired; many nosegays 
of flowers are about, amongst the books, 
standing in high vases for all to see; each 
child has a small bed-board, grooved from 
side to side of its little cot, and arranged to 
be slid higher or lower as required, to serve 
as a near play-table ; even a gallant and fall- 
sized rocking-horse is on the floor in the 
middle of the ward, with a little patient, 
who isrecovered enongh to be dressed, seated 
upon it, and taking a gentle ride. Possibly, 
too, there may be some discovery of sun- 
shine resting on these unvisited little in- 
valids, so desolate and abandoned now in 
their poor visitorlessness or desertion. 
They will be spared a little further on an 
agony of tears. Hospital nurses find after 
visitors’ hour is over that the tender play- 
fulness and babble of children’s wards turn 
to the deepest distress. The children are 
wrung to the very heart with fretting and 
lamertations. They have been reminded of 
home and of mother, of all that home and 





mother mean. Until this hour they have 
been composed and cheerful enough ; and 
the nurses tell mothers this; they tell how 
some poor little patients, being very plain- 
tive little. things, and very loving little 
things, feel it the worst of all. And when 
mothers have been told so much, and when 
mothers think of their babies’ anguish, and 
weigh it against theirown yearnings, what 
are mothers to decide? Though it is only 
a rare few who can think of these lonely 
little cots, picturing the little figure, the 
delight they would bring into the little 
eyes, and who can yet drive visitors’ hour 
away. For most it is a demand that is too 
much. And with all this said, and even 
with vivid thought given to the torn 
hearts of the little children and their long 
legacy of sobs and tears, is there anyone 
who would wish it to be other than it is P 

For all of which, see how hard it is, on 
entering another children’s ward, to stand 
by and watch a little patient cry. 

“Why is it, poor mannie ?” 

For the poor little fellow might be con- 
tented enough just then, seeing that he has 
two little visitors—his brothers, it may be 
supposed—who stand one on each side of 
his cot, handling his toys curiously. But 
it is the mere anticipation of misery that 
is enough for him; he feels it before it 
has come; and he has no word and no 
movement, nothing but his silent tears. 

“ He doesn’t want us to go!” 

That was it. And no comfort could be 
put into the little fact, and no alleviation. 
There could only be the suggestion of that 
small sympathy that has had perpetual 
currency, that is ever the quickest at 
hand. 

“Have you given him a kiss ? ” 

No; clearly. The shyness possibly, and 
the awe, enshrouding the little visitors, 
have never let the thonght come; and at 
once tne bigger boy puts his lips to the 
little patient’s lips corrected ; the smaller 
boy copies him. 

But it does nothing. It is given to 
order, for one thing; besides, the thing is 
out of cure, and out of mending, and there 
are the tears, and the silence, unabated. 
The only course is to pass on. Interest is 
felt, however, as to whether the little 
mourner is here for a malady that will let 
him soon be out again, or whether his is @ 
“case” of long imprisonment. And the 
elder brother is asked : 

“‘What is the matter with him? Can 
you say?” 


He could. With promptitude, and 
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several degrees of pride: ‘ Concussions 
on the brain!” 

As though concussion, like fits, came 
on at intervals, and in a space or two there 
would be several concassions more ! 

The smile it brings is irresistible; and 
then we pass by little children pallid with 
hip-disease, lying there wasting; and b 
a child scalded, picking at its little lips 
and coverlid with that pick the sure fore- 
tellment that life will soon be gone; and 
by children over whom mothers gladden, 
because they are speedily getting well; and 
by a child with father and mother, both, to 
see her, making her little pleasure their 
own great pleasure, short as it inevitably 
must be; and by achild tapping at a drum; 
and a child turning away its little mouth 
from a proffered cake; and by more, and 
more; till there is a passage out on to the 
corridors again, with choice to be made 
between stairs leading up to ward and 
ward, and other stairs leading down to 
the hospital gardens on the level, that are 
pleasant with walks and close-cut lawns, 
and prettily bossed with shading shrubs 
and trees. 

The stairs that lead up are chosen, of 
course—gardens can be lounged in else- 
where, and at other times. And curious 
experiences come as the stairs are mounted 
and the landings reached. Here is a 
recess, used as a sideboard for articles, 
done with in the wards, to be put 
upon before carrying away; and it holds, 
amongst a host of other things, a dish of 
oyster-shells. This bringsthecertainty that 
a patient has been granted oysters; accom- 
panied by the recollection of the ancient 
whim that a saddle does not prove an 
invalid has been eating horse; for here, at 
hand, is a row of pails of whitewash, and 
is it to be thought that these, too, mean ad- 
ministered diet, and point to the serving 
out of a strange soup? Then hoisted 
on the tops of recess-cupboards are relays 
of iron fire-guards, as they seem to be; 
contrivances, in reality, to be placed under 
bed-clothes to prevent undue pressure on 
injured limbs. And here is a poor anxious 
patient wandering about—a man in slip- 
pered feet, and with a worn, old, red rail- 
way-rug pinned tightly across his shoulders 
for extra warmth ; he is outside his ward, 
being convalescent ; he is looking over the 
broad oak banister sadly, and then wander- 
ing back, knowing the minutes of visitors’ 
hour are quickly going, and being worried 
and wearied because no visitor, as yet, has 
come to him. And the silence of the adult 








wards, when they are at last discovered,pre- 
sents the strangest contrast to the pretty 
chatter heard amidst the children. Were 
it not for the vivid recollection of the 
hundreds of persons who have waited out- 
side the hospital and entered, it would seem 
that visitors’ hour had been forgotten by 
everybody, and that not a single visitor had 
come. Silence is complete in room after 
room; the footfalls, going straight through, 
and making no stay, are to be heard in each 
one. Visitors who visit adalt patients 
have home news to tell, business news, 
family news; they want instructions, they 
want advice; and it is clear that these 
are not for the public, but are matters 
between heart and heart, that pass in 
whispers, that can be told, some of them, 
only by a pressure of the hand. Con- 
sequently, a couple of score of visitors 
possibly (a good-sized reception for one 
apartment, it may be thought) are in each 
ward ; under the roof-top altogether there 
must be eight or nine hundred (on San- 
days it is calculated that they amount to 
two thousand) ; and yet for all there is of 
buzz and bustle there might, as we have 
said, be no visitor at all. At each bed, 
or rather nearly each, there is a small 
cluster of heads, a grasp of hands. The 
patients of these are passive, naturally. 
Of the visitors, one will be emptying 
sugar, from the bag in which it has been 
brought, into the hospital white crockery 
jar; others will be quietly unpacking a 
variety of gifts besides; some will be read- 
ing letters—not aloud, in the usual sense, 
yet so that their sick friends can hear; some 
will be quite content to sit and see, wanting 
nothing, for a while, bat sympathy; and yet, 
however much this would mean movement, 
and individuality, and some noise or dis- 
turbance, in an ordinary accumulation of 
sick-rooms and sick-bedsides, the point that 
fixes the mind during visitors’ hour at 
the hospital is that there should be so 
little indication of the visitors’ presence. 
Then other strangeness comes from the 
fact that it is difficult at a first glance to 
tell whether a ward contains women or 
men. The secret of that is that some sick 
men in bed wear shawls, or bright coloured 
wraps or scarfs, to sit up in; that some 
women’s hair in illness is cut short 
frequently, or is so tied and tightened, 
for clean and convenient dressing, that 
it is scarcely distinguishable from a man’s 
close crop. The short wonderment at the 
oddity of this, however, is all there is in 
it; it is accompanied by no characteristics. 
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A ward is a ward, an invalid is an invalid, 
a patient a patient, in this good com- 
pany. It knows of no variety because 
of sex, any more than because of wealth 
or poverty, because of repulsiveness or 
loveliness, of ignorance or the best edu- 
cation. From which it is of no con- 
sequence whether a ward has one name 
and one date painted up over its door and 
fireplace, or whether it has another; it is 
of no consequence whether these names 
and these dates signify to the initiated that 
the wards are appropriated usually, or by 
necessity, to the rougher sex or the gentler; 
sickness, accident, debility, have shorn all 
distinctions away; and in either of the 
wards, in all of them—left wing, new 
wing, main building, up stairs, up higher, 
up higher still—there is the same sight, 
and the same description will answer. 
There are long walls; there are low 
narrow beds projecting at equal inter- 
vals from them; here and there there will 
be a patient looking haggard, there will be 
a patient almost hidden by being closely 
bandaged, there will be a patient half swung 
from an apparatus affixed to the bed, there 
will be patients just hazily and languidly 
looking out on hospital life, viewing the 
whole of it apparently as a puzzling and 
passing dream. 

Here is a patient, however, as a diver- 
sity, of a vastly and agreeably different type. 

“Want any ward in particular?” he 
cries ; for he is a delightful cheery and 
open-tongued boy about fourteen years old, 
wearing a queer grey-checked cotton dress- 
ing-gown, tied in at the waist by a belt and 
buckle; and he is walking about in a dim 
passage with his hands in his belt, his 
mouth ready to whistle, and his whole air 
telling of thorough trust and ease. 

“Beg your pardon, you know, but will 
show you any ward you like. Know them 
all now—every one.” 

It was an opportunity for enlightenment, 
and an invitation to it too good by far to 
be disdained. Besides, there was a regula- 
tion code of permissible questions at hand, 
and right upon the surface. A few of the 
questions might as well come. 

“Well, I’ve been here nearly three 
months, you see,” ran the boy’s bright and 
off-hand answers, with a whistleafter nearly 
every one, and an abundance of cheerful- 
ness and approach. “And you learn a 
great deal in three months—or you ought 
to. And mine was an accident, you know. 
I was in a trap, and then, don’t you see, 
when the smash came I tried to jump out 








to save myself, and I was caught here, you 
know ’—giving his leg such a slap as 
showed it was cured, or it would have 
made him wince—‘“ and there I was! And 
it was best to be brought here, can’t 
you see, because supposing I’d been taken 
home, what then? Why, there would 
have been a fuss, you know, and an upset, 
and a noise, and everything would have 
been wrong, and I shouldn’t have got well 
half so soon, and perhaps should never 
have got well at all! But, there, I mustn’t 
stand talking any longer, you know, or 
else the nurse, you see ’—with a face full 
of fun and enjoyment—“ the nurse will 
think I’ve run away!” 

He was in this dim passage five minutes 
after, though, when at the end of another 
turn it was come upon again; and he was 
just as willing and as able to chat on. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “I’m going 
out next week. I’m only waiting for the 
skin to grow ””—and he opened his queer 
grey dressing-gown, and showed his 
wounded leg, bare, except for its neat 
bandages—“ I’m just watching for my 
people. Oh yes, I know it’s growing late, 
the hour will soon be up, but they’ll come, 
never fear. They must. I should like to 
see them stay away! If they do, won't 
they hear about it next week, that’s all ? 
Ah!”—for two girls turned sharply into 
the dim passage, coming straight up to 
him, carrying parcels ; and his face altered 
into all the sour criticism of an English 
school-boy brother, and his manner into 
all of its tyranny and imperiousness—“ it’s 
you, is it? You’ve come, have you? All 
right, my ladies! I was just thinking 
that you’d better!” 

The passages and stairways, though, dim 
and better lighted, are only empty for a 
very few minutes more. It is five o’clock; 
visitors’ hour is over. The signal has been 
given denoting this, and visitors throng to 
leave, just as they thronged to come in, 
bringing, at each of the three doorways 
leading out into the courtyard, a press 
that, orderly as it is, cannot fail to make 
some little hubbub and confusion. 

“‘ What visitors!’ cries a woman, one of 
them, looking up, in her wonder, from one 
of the doors, and seeing the stairs that rise 
from it full and full, with the people leaving 
full and full, and yet being there in a thick 
stream. 

And there is but little variety in this 
copious downpour. There is an episode 
once. Twoattendants are suddenly amongst 
the people, dividing a way for themselves, 
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or having a way divided for them instinc- 
tively and rapidly. They are there because 
they bear a stretcher, with, strapped on to 
it, a—something; head the lowest; a 
covering tucked tightly over it; nothing 
else to be noted but the dark hair of a stiff 
still head. Is ita patient, dead? Is ita 
patient being moved for an operation? 
There is no time for anything but to shrink 
and shudder; for the attendants bear it 
down, and through, and the next instant 
the visitors are all unconcerned again. 

Here is an episode of another kind. A 
patient—a young man, flaxen, bulky, sullen, 
of the slouching and lounging kind—is 
slouching and lounging down the wide oak 
stairs in close company of the young woman 
who has been his visitor. When they reach 
the doorway, she goes through; and he, 
sad and sickly, seats himself, hatless as he 
is, and slippered, on the hall bench. It is 
to let all pass, apparently, that he may 
slouch back unmolested ; it is to rest, to 
get strength enough for his slouching 
mount-up again to begin. It is neither. 
In two minutes the young woman darts 
back from outside, gets a sounding kiss, 
with a triumphant cry, “‘ That’s my gal, all 
over!” and as her hand closes for a second 
on the young man’s already extended to 
meet hers, she is out in the courtyard again, 
and this time finally. 

It points, this, to the abuse of Visitors’ 
Hour at Hospital—which was the purpose 
in setting the little matter down. Abuse 
should get its record as well as the touching 
and better part; and that this young woman 
had run ont to get something for the young 
man he ought not to have had, infringing 
the hospital rules, and that the young man 
had received the something he ought not to 
have had, is as clear as any other incident of 
the hour had been. It is ignorance, of course, 
that brings the offence. It is hard for the 
uneducated and untrained to believe in 
the simplicity of sick diet; to have faith 
that this simplicity is insisted on for 
the patients’ good. Accordingly, visitors 
smuggle in bottles of stimulants, and bags 
of half-ripe fruits, slices of heavy cold suet 
puddings, and masses and messes of other 
indigestible and temporarily poisonous stuff 
besides. They thrust these contraband 
articles under the pillows, and under the 
mattresses, and between the bed-clothes of 
patients, leaving the patients necessarily to 
partake of them afterwards, at sly moments, 
in gluttonous haste, at dangerous and un- 
suitable times, whenever comes the secret 
opportunity. And they do the whole, glory- 








ing and exulting that so much of real life 
has been poured into the patients’ veins, and 
that now, in spite of the contrary wishes of 
doctors and nurses, good chances have been 
given that the patients will get well. Yet 
there is no wish anywhere to deny visitors 
the pleasure of bringing their friends little 
loving and grateful gifts. This hospital 
that has been looked at is the London Hos- 
pital, Whitechapel Road; it was founded 
in 1740, a date when porridge, or gruel, 
was the beverage of the poor, and’ was 
served for the morning and evening meals 
of patients as a suitable thing, tea being 
still too expensive to be drunk ordinarily 
except by the rich; and as the council of 
this hospital has not yet thought it well to 
upset the original design, substituting for 
it tea, sugar, and butter (mainly for the 
reason that it would entail an additional ex- 
penditure of twelve hundred pounds per 
annum), it is made arule at this institution 
that patients shall find these groceries for 
themselves; and, therefore, visitors here 
have a well-marked and thoroughly safe 
line of purchases indicated for them. There 
are, too, other things that are, on the sur- 
face, suitable for invalids—oranges, grapes, 
light biscuits, needing no further enumera- 
tion, any of which would be welcome 
adjuncts to the alleviation or amelioration 
of the tedium of sickness, and might be 
handed out under the very eyes of council, 
doctors, nurses, with no need of secrecy, 
duplicity, fear of detection, or seizure of 
opportunity. 

A very short final word as to what keeps 
hospitals going—for visitors’ hour or other- 
wise. There are legacies. Of these the 
London Hospital has had some as small as 
five pounds, two as large as ten thousand 
pounds, one that yielded and yielded, as 
the stock came in, till it reached twenty- 
one thousand three hundred and twenty 
pounds, eighteen shillings, and threepence 
(the devisor being Mr. B. T. Crichton, and 
being as admirable a Crichton as ever could 
be desired). This hospital has had, in all, 
so many legacies of various sums, that the 
interest on the investments made by them 
amounts to fourteen thousand pounds a 
year. There are donations. There are 
yearly subscriptions: one family in this 
list having twenty-one members in it 
who subscribe, another twenty-seven, a 
third forty-four, a fourth as large a number 
as fifty-nine. There are the proceeds from 
concerts, entertainments, fancy bazaars, 
lectures, sermons, penny weekly funds in 
factories, and so on, from the work-people ; 
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people’s subscriptions; collections from 
boxes in public-houses. There are the ap- 
portionments from the Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday collections. There is, as the 
last item that shall have allusion, the 
method of paying thirty guineas, and be- 
coming a governor for life. Nothing, in 
the entire prospect of contributory philan- 
thropy, is so delightfully economic and 
satisfactory. Each life governor can send 
in sixteen patients every year. Supposing 
therefore a life governor lives twenty years 
after he has made his payment, he can have 
sent in three hundred and twenty patients 
altogether, and each patient for six weeks, 
or for as long a period as eight weeks if 
needful. Supposing a life governor lives 
for forty years, he can have sent in double 
this number of patients, six hundred 
and forty—all for the original thirty 
guineas, let it be recollected—making, 
at six weeks each patient, three thousand 
eight hundred and forty weeks of the 
best medical advice and good food and 
lodging in all, or as muchas one hundred and 
twenty-eight weeks of these for each several 
guinea. And supposing a life governor 
lives as long as one actual governor of the 
London Hospital has lived, this veteran 
having begun in 1802, and having been 
entitled to exercise this privilege for 
seventy-seven years, the calculation comes 
down quite to comedy. It is twelve 
hundred and thirty-two patients, or over 
seven thousand weeks of living, as a grand 
total ; it gives a number that brings the cost 
down to a penny, about, for each week, and 
that fully justifies the statement made res- 
pecting the capital bargain a life governor- 
ship is, and the magic return it gives for 
early spent money. It is, indeed, such an 
investment as might satisfy a miser; as 
might make him rise every morning to 
gloat over the prodigious usury he was 
enjoying from the lacky fact that some- 
body contributed thirty guineas for him in 
those old days when he was young. Yet, 
strange to say, the secretary, the house- 
governor, the many members of councils 
and committees of .the London Hospital, 
are overjoyed to see these life-governor- 
ships, at thirty guineas apiece, come in. 
They generously welcome the first inkling 
they have that the cash is going to be 
handed on, never checking the payers by 
showing how the hospital cannot take 
them in, because its list of such excellent 
bargains is over-full. Now, that a child 
should be made a life governor directly it 
is born is manifestly the best way to get 














the greatest happiness and the greatest 
number of patients and weeks for the paid 
thirty guineas, since the whole of a life 
cannot fail to be greater than a part; con- 
sequently, let the suggestion come that, as 
a great many gold spoons and other gor- 
geous knick-knacks are bestowed on little 
people at christenings, a good diversity to 
these gifts would be the presentation to 
a life governorship of the London Hospital. 
Such an offering would never wear out 
whilst life lasted, and would always bring 
strong human interest, and very grateful 
recollections of the generous donor. 
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Tue most ridiculous specimen of man- 
kind known to me is the educated negro. In 
parts of the world which I have not yet visited 
—the United States, for instance—there 
may probably be samples of a different sort. 
The experience upon which I base my 
observation is confined to the West Indies, 
the Spanish Main, the West Coast of 
Africa, and Cape Colony. This is wide 
enough to give a rule, yet not so wide as 
to deny exceptions. I am not at all 
prepared to say what manner of education 
would civilise the negro, whilst leaving 
intact his manhood and his native virtues, 
such as they are. Some startling inci- 
dents of the late Kaffir War incline Cape 
Colonists to think that the attempt is 
hopeless any way. Edmund Sandilli 
was a show-pupil, a graduate, a deputy- 
magistrate, and so on. He lunched 
with Sir Bartle Frere, in company with 
other officials and magnates of the neigh- 
bourhood, when his excellency visited 
the Eastern Province. He attended the 
public ball, in white tie and “claw- 
hammer;” but two days afterwards he 
fled to the bush, and in due time was 
killed, wearing the martial costume of a 
blanket and a daub of clay. Dukwana’s 
case, again, is hard upon negrophiles. A 
rich man, a preacher, a champion of 
Sunddy-schools, he also took to the bush, 
the blanket, and the paint, ending like the 
young warrior Edmund. Other instances 
are somewhat anxiously discussed in South 
Africa. One moral only I draw in the 
story you are going to read: that the 
savage is not necessarily civilised by 
schooling. Our knowledge, according to 
my experience, makes him ridiculous to 
white men, and offensive to black; too 
often itis used in furthering schemes vicious 
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or criminal. Persons are naturally apt to 
think that a negro, absurdly dressed, with 
the manners of a monkey, the courage of 
an old woman, and the language of a 
parrot, does not carry ill-will beyond silly 
spite. To this grave error many sad 
occurrences are due. 

My friend May is a trader on the Gold 
Coast. He suceeeded, as agent of the 
legatees, to a business so old and so im- 
portant that, on the winding up of the 
former partnership, debts to over a million 
sterling were found due. This shows that 
the uncultured negro has a pretty shrewd 
comprehension of fraudulent trading. 

“What will you take in cash,” I asked 
one day, “for that library of paper ?” 

“T have no instructions,” May replied ; 
“but if you offer me sound bills for twenty 
thousand pounds, upon my own responsi- 
bility I'll transfer every debt.” 

Several negro and half-caste clerks were 
employed in the business. They came 
mostly from Sierra Leone, but the head of 


| them was son to a Fantee chief in the 


town. All spoke that fantastic dialect 
which passes for English on the Gold 
Coast, and all had received more or less 
instruction of a general sort. Yessa, the 
head clerk, was a typical representative 
of the school-negro. His dress, his man- 
ners, language, thoughts, and habits, 
were grotesque. He had some ability, 
no doubt, and he knew his work. The 
influence of his father had been several 
times useful to May. That gentleman 
himself had lost a good deal of his nice- 
ness in a lifetime on the coast, and Yessa 
was a favourite with him. The two Eng- 
lish clerks, or assistants, were also content 
to associate with a creature who could at 
least make himself understood, who could 
drink brandy-and-soda, smoke cheroots, 
and sing a song unutterably nonsensical. 

One of these clerks had but lately 
arrived from England, replacing a youth 
who died. I will call this young fellow 
Baker. 

There was, and is, I hope, a family in the 
town named Rudger, consisting of a widow 
and three daughters. Mrs. Radger was a 
half-breed ; her late husband white. He 
had been a merchant, and had gathered 
property sufficient to leave his widow 
comfortable. The two elder girls went to 
school at Capetown, but Rudger’s death 
had deprived the youngest of this advan- 
tage. A pretty creature she was, rather 
dark for a quadroon, but singularly 
graceful. Her velvet eyes had a shy 








defiance that provoked one to teasing; her 
fall, crimson mouth invited kisses. I fear 
the invitation was lost, for neither of 
May’s clerks were marrying men, and 
another bachelor did not exist within 
many miles, Her sisters were fast wither- 
ing. I do not believe the girl gave a 
thought to the future. Brought up amongst 
slaves, in a languid climate, by a careless 
father, and a mother who was herself 
more negress than European, Mary was a 
little savage. When her sisters returned 
from school, very prim and proper, they 
found the child airily dressed in a short 
petticoat and a necklace. Very hard they 
tried to civilise her, but quite uselessly. 
The gulf could never be filled up. If not 
so shy and suspicious with them as with 
other people more or less white, she was 
quite as jealous of superiority. With the 
rod in one hand and the book in the other 
they forced her to learn her letters, and to 
write in a way. Bat it was too late to 
expel the savage by such means. When 
Mary grew old enough and strong enough 
to defend herself, her doings made endless 
gossip for the little colony. It was 
perfectly well known that a visitor entering 
suddenly might find the youngest Miss 
Rudger, in native dress and ornaments, 
racing in the court-yard, or playing games, 
or dancing with her mother’s youngest 
slaves and some chosen playmates, For 
several years she would not willingly see a 
white face, but by the time I knew her the 
girl had been persuaded to pay calls, and 
take tea, and otherwise participate in the 
dreary gaieties of the place. But dismay 
and anger showed themselves without con- 
cealment if one spoke to her, and Mrs, 
May told me that she would begin un- 
fastening her dress twenty yards from 
home, to throw it off the instant the doors 
were shut. Under her clothes she always 
wore the native petticoat, and that was 
her only costume nine hours in ten of the 
working day. 

Mary Rudger has not much to do with 
my tale, but a character which amused and 
rather interested me at the time may be 
worth a few lines of description. I trust 
the reader believes me when I say that she 
is no fictitious personage. 

Leading such alife, it is not strange 
that Baker did not see the girl for several 
weeks after his arrival. When at length 
the introduction was made, Baker found 
this little savage hugely droll. Heedless of 
flashing eyes and quivering lips, he took 
every opportunity to draw her out. Were 
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I composing a love story, this would be an 
excellent opportunity to trace the gra- 
dual change from proud dislike to love, 
from angry self-consciousness to maiden 
modesty, from all sorts of ugly passions to a 
gentle virtue. I am sorry to throw away 
the chance. But, in truth, Miss Rudger 
grew to hate the man as furiously as a girl 
not badly disposed can possibly hate. She 
would not have killed him, perhaps, un- 
less with a sudden stab, in hot blood, but 
I believe she would have danced one of her 
negro dances on hearing of his death. 
Sharp things she could say in Fantee, no 
doubt; but her English, very sweet and 
tolerably correct, could not carry her into 
repartee. Besides, she was a savage, and 
felt the savage diffidence.. Baker was not 
rude—he was much too good a fellow for 
that—but he had as great a gift of “chaff” 
as a gentleman can have, a ready wit, and 
excellent nerve. Had Mary been more 
civilised, she would have stayed at home, 
avoiding chances of meeting him. But her 
pride forbade that. And so the servants, 
who did not understand what was said, 
put it about the town that Baker was going 
to make a match with the youngest Miss 
Rudger. And thus very different events 
came to happen. 

Yessa grew jealous. He was in love with 
the girl as deeply as his frivolous affections 
could go. Though the elder sisters recog- 
nised him with grave distance, and invited 
him only to promiscuous entertainments, 
Mary had no such pride. His own sister 
had been her favourite playmate, and in 
childhood the little quadroon, by courtesy 
white, paid constant visits to the rickety 
old barrack where dwelt Yessa’s father. 
But, beyond his love, the negro had, I ima- 
gine, a further cause forirritation. Amongst 
all his class there is a strange jealousy of 
race and colour. The “educated” black 
‘seems to feel it intolerable that a white 
man should have dealings with any woman 
who has black blood in her veins. The 
one-sided character of miscegenation is an 
abiding subject of anger with him. He 
cannot get a white wife, scarcely a coloured 
one; whilst the whiteman picksand chooses 
a mistress where he pleases. Yet he is 
every inch as fine a fellow as the white 
—nay, much finer. Hence, as I understand 
it, rage! Under these passions Yessa 
worked himself to the point of crime. 

One morning, when my friend entered 
his counting-house he found the cash-box 
missing. It had been deposited over-night 
in the usual place, with some three or four 





hundred pounds locked in it, dollars and 
gold-dust. Careful examination showed 
no trace of violence outside; the thief had 
evidently unlocked the door, and, done hig 
work methodically. Under these circum. 
stances suspicion pointed to the sweeper, 
who came into the house each morning 
before dawn, took the key from its place, 
and made the room ready for his master. 
The dogs knew him; so, of course, did the 
servants, who sleep all about the stairs. It 
was just possible, but most unlikely, thatone 
of these latter had committed the theft ; 
however, May sent for the police, and 
gave his sweeper into custody. A very 
low typeof man this fellow was—not brutal, 
but hydrocephalons, slow, ill-matched in his 
limbs. He had been in the firm’s service 
many years, and up to this moment his 
honesty and his devotion had never been 
suspected. 

It may be imagined that Fantee detec- 
tives are not the most skilful of their class. 
After several remands, no evidence could 
be found against Koffee Quantiah, and he 
was discharged. British ingenuity having 
thus failed, native science was called in, as 
usual. Yessa proposed that the man should 
be delivered to his father, and it was done. 
The English magistrate knew quite well 
that the accused only left his court to be 
conveyed by his police to an illegal juris- 
diction; but he had been long enough upon 
the coast to learn his own impotence, and 
the impotence of British law, in dealing 
with such cases. The negro has actually 
nothing to lose; if sentenced to jail, he is 
more comfortable than outside; “ hard 
labour” proves easy enough any way, and 
those who superintend him, lazy as him- 
self, will not trouble to see the light task 
carried out. He must be very dull and 
friendless to be convicted, and at the worst 
he has nothing to fear. In very different 
frame of mind he regards a trial by fetish. 
The mystery of it stirs his wool, and 
makes his flesh creep. Instead of the 
open court, where cunning and perjury 
have a fair field, his trial will be held in 
darkness and silence, beings unearthly will 
accuse him, and the terrors of hell gape 
on him living. They say upon the coast 
that a trial by fetish never fails to discover 
crime, though often enough it ends in the 
accusation of the innocent. For the secret 
tribunal may keep to itself the truth, and 
compel the prisoner to denounce an enemy 
of its own. Gentlemen of experience have 
told me their conviction that in such cases 
the guilty man really believes his own false 
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charge—is brought so entirely under the in- 
finence of the fetish that he honestly fathers 
his own deed upon somebody else. It may 
possibly be so. I myself have observed 
such things as forbid me to be incredulous 
rashly. But there is another serious dis- 
advantage in appealing to this tribunal, 
effective though it be. As it may serve its 
own malevolent interests by accusing the 
guiltless, so it will assuredly take toll of 
the plunder, when the case is one of theft. 
Circumstances decide how much of the 
stolen property shall be restored after dis- 
covery. A popular and influential trader 
like May might expect to be let off with 
an easy percentage, but few other persons 
of the town could have hoped to recover 
one half of their loss though the criminal’s 
guilt were proven. 

Were I inventing a story, I think I could 
devise a very awful scene at this point. 
Imagination has free play in dealing with 
the fetish mysteries. We only know of 
them that they drive men to madness and 
death through fright; but whether the 
machinery is substantial or purely moral ; 
objective, as by goblins and such like; or 
subjective, as by mesmerism and stimulated 
fancy, no one has revealed. It is a curious 
fact that the secrets of this prison house 
are never told, though inquisitive white 
men constantly enquire. From the meagre 
hints whichI assiduously gathered, it seems 
likely that the victim’s mind is unhinged by 
potions which so excite the nerves that 
a little legerdemain calls up the most 
horrible pictures. No torture is practised 
evidently, for in a week at most the prisoner 
is restored to view, changed, indeed, but 
not disfigured or scarred. The negroes of 
the West Coast possess many secrets of 
herbal-chemistry, some beneficent, some 
noxious. They can cure dysentery and 
fever, or so, at least, white settlers believe, 
as I shall presently show. But their chief 
study, of course, is poison of various kinds. 

Whatever the process employed, it suc- 
ceeded, as usual, upon Koffee Quantiah. 
Yessa came first to tell where the cash-box 
would be found, and it was duly recovered, 
but empty. Two days later, he brought 
word of the contents, and again the report 
proved true. May regained his money 
reduced some twenty five percent. ; a deficit 
which he did not closely scrutinise. Next 
morning, the old chief, Yessa’s father, 
came with a certain air. He begged to 
speak with May alone, and informed him, 
with much concern, that Koffee Quantiah 
incriminated Baker. A very circumstantial 





tale he had, but May cut itshort. “ You've 
recovered my money very cleverly, chief,” 
he said; “don’t spoil the credit of your 
fetish by talking nonsense.” The old 
villain tried to protest, but May knew him 
and his kind. “ Mind this, chief,” he said 
seriously: ‘‘your fetish evidently dislikes 
Baker. If any harm comes to him, I 
shall look to you; so take care.” With 
oaths the Fantee declared he had spoken 
the mere truth, and went down the steps, 
stumbling with passion. 

All was not over, as May supposed. 
Koffee Quaantiah, released, attended the 
magistrate’s court, declared his own guilt, 
and alleged that Baker had incited him. 
A warrant was issued, of course, and 
although nobody believed the charge, there 
was great gossip and scandal, as will 
be believed. May gave bail for his clerk 
upon the instant, and when the case came 
on it was dismissed forthwith. Koffee 
Quantiah vowed he had spoken the truth, 
but he found himself charged with perjary 
as well as theft. Now arose a further com- 
plication ; for the fetish trial could not be 
altogether ignored in this enquiry, and 
although the magistrate wished to pass 
over it as lightly as possible, the chain of 
circumstances proved obliged him to 
commit Yessa as an accomplice after the 
fact. This was disagreeable for May, for 
himself, and for everybody, since the 
fetish court, as a last resource, is mighty 
convenient. People began to ask in alarm 
— this investigation was likely to 
ead. 

The trial of the prisoners could not take 
place immediately, since the magistrate 
had to visit an outlying station. Before 
his return, in a week or ten days of healthy 
diet and regular exercise, Koffee Quantiah 
began tochange. He had issued from the 
dark realm of the fetish very pale, thin, 
and scared, with nerves so shaken that a 
sound made him tremble. Buta phlegmatic 
temperament fast recovers its tone, and 
after awhile the prisoner seemed to wake. 
First one and then another piece of his 
evidence he contradicted, beginning with 
explanations and ending with confession of 
perjury. His words were duly taken down, 
and when Baker had been quite exonerated 
the question was put: Who told you to 
accuse him? Koffee was not yet pre pr 
to answer. He trembled and hel d/his 
tongue, developed a high fever in the night, 
and died delirious in forty-eight hours. 

This was an unsatisfactory ending to the 
case for disinterested onlookers, but was 
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welcomed with great relief by the inhabit- | | story. He took the disease, and lost courage 


ants of the town. No one doubted that the 
prisoner had been poisoned, but these mys- 
teries are much better ignored. A few days 
afterwards Yessa was discharged without 
fuss. He walked from the court to May’s 
office, put on his working coat, and seated 
himself as though, nothing had happened. 
The English clerks were both employed else- 
where for the moment; the natives regarded 
this favourite of Obi with an awe beyond 
words to tell. So May first learned his 
insolent return when he came up the steps 
with some question of accounts. Resisting 
an impulse to throw the scoundrel headlong 
down, he paid his wages, and saw him off the 
premises. Sincerely astonished was Yessa 
at this treatment. His father came down 
and gravely begged an explanation; his 
mother and sisters blockaded the store, 
throwing themselves prostrate before any 
white man who entered or left. All the 
chief’s retainers ‘ picketed,” the street, 
relieving each other, and imploring justice. 
May sent for the police, but they could do 
no more than keep the thoroughfare open, 
Again it was necessary to appeal from 
English law to the silent machinery of 
native life.. There were chiefs more 
powerful than Yessa’s father, and with one 
of these, or at least, with his female kind, 
Baker had made himself a favourite by 
good-tempered and liberal dealings. He 
readily interfered to stop the persecution, 
and after three days’ siege Mrs. May was 
once more able to go abroad. 

Bat though Yessa acquiesced perforce 
in his dismissal, the vengeance of the fetish 
was all the more likely to overtake the 
enemy who had caused it. Baker’s friends 
advised him to be always on his guard, to 
eat and drink nowhere but at home, to 
enter no boat, to take no walks — in short, 
they recommended him a life which the 
young fellow could not endure. He paid 
a visit to the chief mentioned, and procured 
his active assistance, partly for love, partly 
for cash down. How the matter was 
worked, we have, as usual, no hint, but 
Yessa sailed for Sierra Leone by the next 
vessel, and Baker was authoritatively 
assured that he had no more cause for 
alarm. So ended the tale thus far, and I 
regret that the next incident is not a 
marriage, but a funeral. The young clerk 
died whilst I was up the country, of a death 
but too “natural” on that coast, bilious 
fever. It was sad to hear the common 








at once. From time to time the conscious. 
ness of doom overwhelmed him, and he 
wept in passionate despair. It is terrible 
to see a strong man consorting thus with 
the living, whilst death is busy in his 
frame. Uponthethird day Baker was forced 
to lie down, the delirium, and then the 
fatal coma, seized him, and he died before 
morning. Sach is the end, earlier or later, of 
nine in ten who seek fortune on that coast, 
but this poor boy’s case had one peculia- 
rity. A favourite, as I have said, with 
inflaential people of the town, they sent a 
deputation, begging May “to let them 
cure him.” May refused. They sent 
again when delirium set in, praying more 
earnestly than before. ‘ You know,” said 
the women, “that your doctor gives a man 
up when once he begins to rave. Baker is 
doomed by the science of the whites. Give 
him to us then, since you are sure we can 
do no harm, and we are sure we can heal 
him.” May again refused, and the young 
man died. 

“Of course,” I said, when he told me 
the story with great emotion, “ of course, 
you felt certain that the women would do 
no good P” 

“No,” he answered, “ and that is my pain. 
I think it likely, even most likely, that they 
would have brought him through. But if 
they failed? How could I tell Baker's 
father that I had trusted his son to the 
hands of savages? What would he have 
felt! The old man would have called me 
murderer! It was a terrible dilemma! I 
took advice of all the people here. Heaven 
only knows whether I acted best for the 
poor fellow who is dead, but the living will 
justify me!” 

a reader must decide that for him- 
self. 
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THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH If EARLIER. 


PREMIUMS FOR EACH £100, 


WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
“fixed; the ‘difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them unin- 

‘ vested, are both removed; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of 
death; the Futt Sum intended for Old Age is available at once, as a PRovIsION FOR 
Famixy or otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 
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Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, to 
assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 


WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4 12s. 84d. for 
ton years, or of £2 17s. 2d, for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated 
number has been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of 
the one first taken out. The amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be 
determined thus:—Suppose £100 to have been the sum originally assured, and that six 
Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then a Paid-up Policy for £60, 
equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted: or, assuming that eight Premiums have been 
paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed would assure 
at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND €FFECTS. 
£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.04. ,, 1000 ,, 208.04. » 





CAPITAL PAIDUP -+- = + «© «+ = £289,545 
FIRE & RESERVE FUNDS, at 3lst Dec., 1878 1,339,707 
LIFE FUNDS, ml - 2.389 B07 

£4,049,159 








JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 
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PATENT HIGH-PRESSURE me A FI O U RR 
STEAM-PREPARED. 
For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; 
and Is., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 


PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Pinest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
nutritious substances. Used extensively in preference to any other at Smedley’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, Ilb., $lb., and ilb., 2s. per lb. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, llb., }lb., and jlb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
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hen ELECTRIGH.Y 1S LIFE Biers 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 2 BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior wo other remedies. 


Though externally applied it bas an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, end Functional Derangements, &c., by meana of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘* Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 


.G. oH. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by : 

HE MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. - ; 

The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1878, says :—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 


Medal Teeth is incomparable. 

NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURGERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 
_ TESTIMONIAL.—Jan. 27, 1877. My prar Sin,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 

displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 

to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless 


Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you ure at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





























DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS ITP 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of| |All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into should read Dr. Rooxr’s \sxTI-LANcET, or Hanpy GuIDE 70 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domzstic Mepicing, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: ‘Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read and think.” 


intelligent principle. DR. ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


] A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 

DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 1874, speaking of the “* ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 

style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 

read the Chapter on the Origin of Diseases from de-| among men could have conceived or written your Introduce 

ression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
} ww Bee} on the a of _—_— Py ay the spiritual unison of body and soul,” 

and suspense—Sudden sw an right — Har 
study—Hot relaxing Saliio—Subeumennen in eating and D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANC ET, 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 

















-, a os Se ar cal a a om be 
gratis 0} e or post free from . Rooke, 
D*: ROOKE’S ANTI=-LANCET. Scarborough, England. 
] 
Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, D»*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” | Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH HLIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


———— eee 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooxg, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“TI have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
‘* of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “ wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

















This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in . 

ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 

*,* Invalids shonld read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
which can be had Gaatts of all Chemists. 
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